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Repentance and Strength 


I 
FOREWORD 


NINE of these sermons—rough reproductions 
of a course of thought that I followed in the 
autumn of 1915—were written during a recent 
holiday. The others stand for the two Sundays 
‘after my return to London. Like last year’s 
little book—‘‘ God’s Strong People ’—they 
come out of the war. But they are, as is 
natural, affected by the Church’s approach to 
the moment when she is to embark on her 
** National Mission.” 

It has been suggested that this venture— 
the National Mission—is ill-timed, because 
many desirable ‘‘messengers’”’ are at the 
front, and because few people have leisure 
for extra church-going. But a stronger and 
sadder objection is raised by others who 
doubt whether a religion, which seems to 
them to have broken down under the world’s 
gigantic sorrow in a war between Chris- 
tian nations, has any right to expect an 


attentive and respectful hearing. 
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Christianity, these people think, had better be 
as quiet as it can, until such time as we may, 
have got over the shocks which the war has 
given it. Let it abide by its routine; let the 
rectory and the vicarage continue to pour forth 
their sons into the Army ; let the theological 
colleges remain, under the same necessity, 
empty,; let the chaplains put yet more 
Victoria Crosses and D.S.O.’s to the credit 
of their order ; let the parochial clergy sym- 
pathize with their stricken parishioners and 
avoid argument and explanation, and the 
Church may recover, in the end, from the 
shock of the great conflict. For it is wonder- 
ful how we “get over” things. It is not 
that we conquer our sorrows with explanations 
or visions. It is mostly just that life keeps 
us on the move, refusing us a fixed station 
by, the grave of our hope and love, making 
us get up, as Tell from his stone bench, 
perhaps to regard the jostling’ various interests 
of the road, perhaps to fit an arrow to the 
string in some new hazard. Yes, it is 
wonderful what we can “get over.” Per- 
chance the Church can get over the present 
shock, if it will ‘‘go softly’ and wait and 
see what may arise in the great period of 
reconstruction that may be expected to follow 
the war. Then, when people will be too 
busy for theological questioning, for looking 
judicially at what they have grown tired of, 
something may come up to turn criticism 
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from her. She may have the golden oppor- 
tunity, of a ‘social Gospel,’ and so—or in 
some other way—get a fresh run of credit. 

If this counsel be wise, its wisdom is hardly 
worth the putting to the proof. For, in the 
great days when the new world is being’ built, 
institutions that were invalid in the days of 
sacrifice will get much the same treatment as 
will be meted out to neutrals. 

But what is there in the war that should 
put the Church into a difficulty? We are 
not fighting a Christian nation any more than 
were Charles Martel and his Franks when 
they crushed the Moorish invaders of France 
in the plains of Tours. Germany is trying 
to force her old gods and her prehistoric 
racial proclivities on the world. She has 
repudiated righteousness both in international 
relations and in domestic practice. And she 
has a new religion ready—a glorification of 
the German world, flesh, and devil—to fill the 
place of the Christianity, which she is out 
to defeat. Surely our Christianity need offer 
no apology nor suffer any shame because we 
are resisting all this ! 

‘Ah! it is not the war that makes the 
Churches weak to go forth on a Mission. 
Weak they are—and long have been—from quite 
other causes. It is not because we are fighting, 
or because we are not shocked enough about 
the war, that men question our right to 
prophesy. It is the Church’s mildness—a 
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mildness which this war has proved the 
wrongness of—that puts her right to speak 
in question. 

Christianity broken down because of the 
war! Then how comes it that at a time 
when millions of hearts are bearing a strain 
such as they never thought to bear, the energy 
of the nation has risen to the highest point 
in all its history? Is there no Divine Presence 
in a people which—one vast “ burning bush ”’ 
—burns and is not consumed? If the Church 
be not engaged in a National Mission, then 
God must even now be His own Messenger 
“come down to deliver’? a people who in 
their fiery affliction are turning from the 
appetites they once worshipped to God who 
is their strength. 

Plainly it is no animal power, no strength 
of flesh and blood, no dull stoicism that 
‘““erins and bears” the ills that it \cannot 
avoid, that attains to the power that is working 
everywhere in our sorrowing land. 

There is to-day more religion as well as 
more love and more energy than ever before. 

Never was such a time for a Mission of 
the right kind. The life of the nation is 
awake and quickened. Sorrow and service 
have taken the common man below his slight 
concerns to deep realities. Now at last a 
Gospel of Death and Resurrection, of Passion 
and Power, is being asked for. If the Church 
miss this great Day of opportunity, the defeat 
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of Teutonic paganism will not leave her the 
spiritual throne. She must prove—now—her 
title, by bringing forth fruits worthy of the 
race she has to guide and of the high sources 
from which her own life is supplied. 

It cannot be said too strongly that it is 
most important that she should not adopt 
a softening and moderating réle. Her busi- 
ness at all times calls her rather to quicken 
and invigorate life than to reduce it to 
tameness lest it should go astray. 

At a time like the present her office is a 
poor one if she can present little beyond 
cautions to the adventurous, and imitations 
and reminiscences of life to people who want 
strength. 

Human nature—especially at great times— 
abhors mildness ; for mildness creates nothing. 
And at great times, when Death sweeps a long 
scythe, Life works mightily, not mildly, to bring 
forth and to strengthen. Then Death and Pain, 
for all their evidence and activity, are not 
the lords. For then arise the greatest songs, 
the greatest loves, the greatest courage. 

‘Twas in such times as these that the 
Collects of our Prayer Book were born. It 
is in such experiences that the lives that rule 
and give light and are unforgettable obtain 
their quality. 

This England that is sorrowing as it never 
sorrowed before, loves, and serves as never 
before. Aye, it is purer and stronger than 
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ever before. We are enriched and ennobled 
by the precious sons and husbands and 
brothers and fathers whose going has broken 
our hearts. We rise to strength because 
we must do the work we thought to watch 
them do. We, their kinsmen, must be true 
to our kin. We-—a countless multitude—are 
no mere cloud of witnesses now. We are 
down in the arena, running the straight race, 
or out in the field strengthening the wavering 
lines, because we must keep pace with those 
dear strong ones—‘‘ on to the City of God.”’ 

A Mission to the English people—God’s 
Message to them—at this time can be no 
mild thing. It must call them to get out 
of their mildness, out of their view of Religion 
as a culture of self-regarding moods. It must 
teach them—as indeed they may be taught— 
the repentance whose worthy fruits are faith 
and obedience. It must not point chiefly to 
their faults, but humble them and gladden 
them by calling them to forget themselves 
as they offer all their strength—however little 
in many cases this may be—to do their duty. 

It must be a Mission to save England in 
the only way in which it can be saved—by 
glorifying God. 

No Puritan inquest, no quasi-Roman peni- 
tential routine, is of the least use. 

England is nearer to doing the will of 
God to-day than she has ever been in all 
her history. . Let the Church help her on her 
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way, by showing her that the way of duty 
has more than a secular meaning. Let her 
ennoble, strengthen, humble the soul of Eng- 
land by showing her that, her past faithless- 
ness notwithstanding, she is being led along 
a sacred way—that she is passing through 
the gateway of sacrifice that leads to the 
House of God. 


II 
THE GIFT OF PRAYER 


The supplication of a righteous man availeth much in 
its working.—JAMEs v. 16 (R.V.). 


WE have lately been counselled to put our- 
selves under the guidance of the mystics, if 
we would pray aright. The counsel is not 
new. Long ago St. Bernard wrote: ‘ To 
lose thyself . . . to be emptied of thyself 
and almost annihilated—such is heavenly inter- 
course.”” And his exhortation, extravagant 
though it was, bore some relationship to St. 
Paul’s praise of the wisdom that “ looks not 
at the things that are seen,” though it missed 
its wholesome sanity. 

There is a mystical element in all spiritual 
religion. But the people who are exalted 
as ‘‘mystics”’ exaggerate this element: they 
think to glorify God by, abasing man to the 
position of a mere recipient. Everything that 
is masculine is taken from him. The weaker 
he is, the more full of horror of himself he 
is, the greater his mystical happiness and the 
greater (he supposes) God’s satisfaction. 
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He has no part in prayer but one of sub- 
mission. He has no offering but his empti- 
ness. 

“The natural powers,” says Law, ‘are to 
be silenced, suppressed.”” And, again: ‘All 
our whole nature is in a state of contrariety 
to the order and end of our creation, a con- 
tinual source of disorderly appetites, corrupt 
tempers, and false judgments. And, there- 
fore, every motion is to be mortified.” 

And, on the other hand, “the Deity has 
an infinite tendency of love and desire towards 
the soul of man, to unite it with Himself.” 

Such mysticism as this—and this is typical 
—is profoundly unwholesome. 

The mystery of God’s love for man is not 
to be represented as an infinite love bestowed 
on utter worthlessness—which, indeed, were not 
a morally glorious appreciation—but rather as 
love with an eye that sees every precious 
thing in our wayward and immature nature ; 
love that can love the feeble germ and tend 
it towards and in view of a beauty and 
strength with which it can hold fellowship. 
The Redemption expresses a perception of 
value—value that may be gauged by, the price 
paid for it—Love devising means that “‘ its 
banished may not be expelled,’”’ but recovered, 
cleansed, developed into a state of fellow- 
ship. 

The mystics depreciate man’s capacity for 
glorifying God by fellowship with Him. Their 
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morbid sexuality of emotion is expressed in 
yearnings, raptures, self-consciousnesses, and 
self-abnegations that express no_ spiritual 
force of any kind. 

It is incredible that such “love” as this 
can give God delight. It is a distempered, 
pathological thing—a thing far removed from 
the temper of fellowship and mutual help- 
fulness which creates and is created by 
wholesome love. 

What justification have the mystics for 
giving the Love that belongs to religion this 
sexual cast—or, indeed, any sort of sexual 
cast? 

The ‘‘ Church’ is spoken of as a “ bride,”’ 
and our Lord made parables out of the 
circumstances of marriage feasts. But these 
uses give no suggestion that the individual 
soul is a, neurotic, feminine thing, or that 
the Divine Love is an exalted substitute for 
sexual affection. 

‘“Union with Christ’ is not effected by 
abnegation coupled with sentimental appro- 
priation. It is attained—at all events it is 
made effective—through fellowship and a 
measure of loyal self-assertion. 

“Oh, to be nothing, nothing!” is not an 
aspiration which commends us to God or 
makes for union with Christ. God is not 
seeking for “‘ nothing,” but for a very great 
thing. He is looking for a child, drawing 
him with His paternal love, and training 
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his strength that it may be exercised in 
fellowship with Himself. 

So far, then, from taking the mystics as 
our guides in prayer, let us start with the 
assurance that God wants us to pray at first 
as children, and eventually as men, and never 
as feminine neurotics, and that He always 
wants our best strength to be expressed in 
our prayers. 

The mystic’s prayer may be an ecstasy— 
for himself. But a true Christian prayer is 
tested by what it gives to God—in other 
words, by its possession of a certain kind of 
strength. 

The strength of a praying child, or man, 
or woman, may be infinitesimal: it is not 
the amount of the strength that is the 
essentially important matter. It is the fact 
that though but a little child be praying, it is 
not the little child’s weakness but his strength 
that is essential to the reality of his prayer— 
as necessary as the few loaves that a lad 
once produced before the Divine power fed 
five thousand men. This minute possession of 
power is what the Divine Love perceives, and 
makes union with and uses, and suffers His 
procedure to be affected ‘by, and waits for. 

He values it above the exalted passivity of 
the mlystic—which, under colour of self- 
abnegation, tends to be self-indulgent feeble- 
ness. To Him it is as “five talents ’— 
while the quietist appears as a man with one 
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talent who has assumed the manners of the 
man with five. 

He would not have us think that the temper 
of St. Mary at the Annunciation is a common 
example. Submission is not the highest form 
of service. And “soldiers and servants’ are 
worthless if they, are invalid. 

The mystic’s doctrine, “'All of God and 
nothing of ourselves,’ reduces us to mere 
beneficiaries, and shuts us out from the Divine 
grace: for grace is a response of strength 
to strength ; the ‘‘ supplication” for it must 
“avail in its working.” 

In fact, the weakness of our prayers is that 
they are so wanting—not, perhaps, in a sense 
of awe, or a sense of need, or in a belief that 
God can supply, our needs, as in a sense of 
strength. Their weakness is that they are 
weak. We have thought that we had only 
to appeal to power. We have not recognized 
that we had to do a powerful thing, that 
our devotion was not a mere act of depen- 
dence—what the mystics call a ‘‘ turning to 
receive ’—but the placing a certain ‘‘ work- 
ing” force at God’s disposal. Always it is 
a “working with God.” No more than 
that. 

It has no power whatever to work against 
God—to overcome His purposes, to change 
His mind. And it is not needed that He 
should be informed. 

Its only worth is a certain gift of force— 
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the power of more or less passionate willing’. 
This, expressed in accord with God’s will, 
is never wasted. It avails much. It gives 
God material which He uses to carry out His 
purposes. 

If this be so, are many of the prayers— 
those calm prayers on behalf of God’s world, 
where force is so much wanted—much better 
than “‘ prayer wheels’? And should not our 
prayers about our own little material things 
be much calmer than they are? 

God is fighting the devil. Are our prayers 
working with Him in the conflict? He 
requires co-operation. (We can help, if we 
passionately, will to do so. And we must 
help. He has made His great work con- 
tingent in this—and in many other things— 
on our fellowship. He has given this power, 
this office, unto men. 

To-day, in prayer as well as in action, He 
calls on men to be men, working with all 
the strength that He so greatly prizes in 
them. 

Use, therefore, the power of prayer. God 
made us to be personalities—not receptive 
“nothings.” And prayer is the highest 
exercise of human personality and of man’s 
fellowship with God. 

In this present time of supreme crisis 
Humanity cannot be saved by pleading to be 
screened and absorbed. Nothing but fellow- 
ship with God can save it—a fellowship that 
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will receive, above the unasked bounty bestowed 
on thoughtless men in easy times—the 
“penny ” that is given to every one—a new 
life that shall make the world new, when the 
present tyranny, of war shall be overpast. 


III 


THE GIFT OF THANKSGIVING 


One of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified God... giving 
Jesus thanks.—Sr. LUKE xvii. 15. 


(Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, September 24, 1916. 
Gospel.) 


LET us not think severely of the nine lepers 
who did not do this. There was much in the 
conduct of those nine Jews to command our 
respect. Notice the vigour, pulled down 
though they were with sore disease, of thein 
appeal to Christ. What earnestness, what 
hope, what a grasping vitality of spirit in 
their cry, ‘“‘ Jesus, Master, have mercy, on 
us!” Here indeed, poor sufferers though 
they were, was strength presenting itself to 
Him. And mark their unfaltering obedience 
to His direction. They were not healed when 
he told them’ to go to the priest. And they, 
knew full well that the priest could do nothing 
for them as lepers. To go to him they must 
be cleansed. They could not appear before 
him as lepers. He could do nothing to 
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restore them to the uses and privileges of 
social and religious life unless they, went 
to him cleansed. And yet, all uncleansed, 
with no tingling of returning health yet in 
their polluted veins and decaying limbs, they 
went. Surely there was a robust quality in 
the faith of these men. Had we had so much 
faith but a little time back—here in England 
—surely we should have been in a better case 
than ours has been. Good would it have been 
for England had she been ready, to face her 
sore disease with the marching solidarity and 
courageous acceptance of direction that those 
nine men showed. 

I doubt not that they did go to the priest. 
The relief that presently gladdened them did 
not turn them aside to undirected liberties of 
enjoyment. They hasted not greedily to enjoy 
themselves when health gave them a sense 
of freedom. They went through with their 
duty. 

God send that we may go through with ours 
—that when the peril shall be lifted off we 
may not shake off the lessons of these great 
and awful days, or treat what we have been 
passing through as a painful episode from 
which we may escape before the work of 
sorrow and glory shall have been fully done. 
We are under a law now. The law will run 
beyond the hour of danger. Let us learn 
to love its grave splendour and obey it to 
the end. 
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And yet, though the nine Jews did well, 
this Samaritan did better. 

Law is good. But law is limited. It 
cannot in any direction touch the full range 
of our proper human expression. Its 
observance, as this morning’s Second Lesson 
tells us, does not relate us sufficiently to God. 
It does not justify us, though it makes us 
do certain things justly. We are not under 
the law like the stars. (We never pass to 
completeness without “grace.” Law gives 
outlines: it cannot paint our human picture. 
In the world outside man it shows God’s 
glory ; it makes the heavens declare it; it 
causes Jerusalem to be built stone by stone 
as a Divine structure. But, as the very, psalm 
that proclaims these dignified processes 
reminds us (cxlvii.), there is another force 
that works in our human destiny. It is grace. 
And this—tender, free, personal, selective— 
is shown exercising’ its office among the 
remote, the broken, the unregulated—healing 
those who are broken, finding medicine for 
the sick, and, with an energy quite different 
from that which builds the walls of great 
Jerusalem, gathering together the outcasts in 
Israel. 

Christ had no fault to find with the 
obedience that the nine lepers rendered to 
His directions. What He found fault with 
in them was the lack of any, desire for a 
free personal relation with Himself. They, 
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obeyed His commandment. But the 
Samaritan, drawn by the power of a personal 
link, turned back and obeyed His wish. 

It is the will of God that we obey His 
commands. It is the joy of God when we 
fulfil His wishes. Many of His command- 
ments can be kept without any intimacy of 
personal relation. God’s wish concerning us 
is always a personal matter. With all the 
love for order which the universe declares, 
God prizes a son’s gift of his ‘heart above 
a lifetime most successfully spent in not break- 
ing His commandments. 

According to the “letter” of the situation, 
the Samaritan in this story broke and the nine 
observed the commandment. Christ justifies 
and rejoices in what the Samaritan did 
because when he turned back from the pre- 
scribed course he acted, not as a law-breaker 
but in obedience to a law not of ‘‘ command- 
ment” but of life. Life, illuminated by faith 
and moved by love, burst through regulations, 
and so did the will of God. The man acted 
in sympathy with his Healer. As he took his 
faithful way towards the priest he felt the 
pull of a more powerful requirement—the 
mandate of gratitude, the necessity for 
rendering a tribute to his Healer. And this 
sympathy—and faith and love—was a gift 
which Christ received with joy. 

The law is not fulfilled by punctual observ- 
ance that leads not to God. Its mission is 
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not accomplished until man glorifies God by. 
getting out of the legal into a_ personal 
relation. 

This is not to glorify inclination and to 
put things on an unexacting voluntary basis. 
The personal relation is more exacting than 
anything official or mechanical can be. Its 
glory and its power are in the fact that it és 
exacting—that it exacts, not just a perform- 
ance and a result, but the very, life of those 
who yield this sort of obedience. It must 
be exacting. For unless a contribution be 
forthcoming, unless there be communication 
of giving and receiving between God and man, 
no new. life is possible—the obedience ren- 
dered is but a broken, imperfect imitation 
of the law-abiding conduct of the stars. God 
can rejoice when His works praise Him in 
the great machine. (When man does no 
more than this he robs God of the glory, of 
fellowship that it is his office to render. 

Let us not belittle the importance of order. 
How we have had to toil to attain to it in the 
conduct of this war! How difficult it has 
been to persuade men that they must not just 
go as they please—that they must put them- 
selves under the sudden mandate imposed by. 
war—that they must consent to be used as 
parts of a machine. We remember—we can 
never forget—all this. (We knew that we 
could not be saved from’ national overthrow: 
without universal service. We were quite 
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right. And yet this wondrous submission to 
direction, though it is defending humanity 
against barbarism and enslavement, will not, 
of itself, suffice to give humanity the fresh, 
start, the new way of life, which it lacked 
before the war, and which, after the war, it 
will need more than ever. 

We are using up a great deal of our force— 
not only a vast amount of wealth, but a vast 
amount of human happiness and a vast 
number of lives of above average worth. They 
are chosen, elect, precious—these men who 
are falling by, the ten thousand. They are the 
very, people we shall want when the blood- 
shed ceases. And yet we cannot keep them. 
They must go forth under command if we 
are to avert defeat and save our common 
life from a general leprosy. 

What are we gaining amid all this expendi- 
ture? Is fresh power breaking forth from 
this service? Is the nation that will be alive, 
that will have new burdens to carry, after 
the war, getting a new sort of strength? Or 
is its strength being drained away by, the 
stream of necessary sacrifice that pours forth? 
Will it in the end be no more than the 
residuum that took care of itself, that avoided 
the risks of the great adventure, that profited 
by, its brothers’ blood, and that, when the 
calls and risks shall have ceased, will creep 
over the battlefield to pick up what it can 
for itself? 
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If the National Mission does its proper 
work, it will set itself to turn us from all 
this to be endued with fresh power for a 
great career. 

The Christian religion reveals to us God’s 
perpetual demand for power. 

At this time the Church’s supreme duty 
is not connected with the moods and tempers 
with which she usually deals in the season 
of Lent, but with the production of power. 
How shall we best meet, not only God’s com- 
mandment that we shall fight for His cause, 
but also God’s wish that we should be strong 
—here at home and after the war? We can 
only face the problems after the war with 
hope if we be strong. Are we looking for 
strength? Or are we, in this Mission, to spend 
our time lamenting’ our weakness? 

Surely it is the business of even the weakest 
of us to give attention to strength. None of 
us is likely to find that his resources are 
so great that he may complacently confide 
in them. There is no such thing in us as 
self-sufficiency. To try to stand alone is as 
absurd as to fling ourselves, incapable, on 
the earth. But to stand up on our feet and 
offer God our strength is—however great our 
weakness—the highest wisdom and the merest 
loyalty. 

The leper gave Christ thanks. This was 
more than a gush of emotion. The giving 
God thanks is always more than that. What 
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pleased Christ so much was that he offered 
Him power. His grateful soul, realizing the 
power that had healed him, joined in robust 
fellowship with Christ. (With loud voice, and 
no morbid timidity or self-regard, he brought 
his power into the atmosphere of power that 
had blessed him. He used his power to bless 
and glorify his Healer. 

This is what we must do in the National 
Mission. God wants much more of us than 
‘** Repentance and Hope.’ He wants Repent- 
ance—of the right kind. But He wants yet 
more a power of Faith and of Obedience, 
that shall glorify Him by a contribution of 
Strength. Let the Church lead the nation, 
which has rightly stirred up its strength for 
battle, to search in every nook and corner 
of its life, not chiefly for its faults but for 
the powers that He can make use of. Let 
it teach men that in prayer, in Sacrament, 
and in any service of its common life, it 
is to bring God things that are of worth. 
Not things that cost nothing or things that it 
is sorry for, but the things it loves, the things 
that live, the things that He created us that 
we might produce and render to Him. 

There is no piety in weakness. God is our 
Strength. And He calls us to bring, in our 
humble way, our strength that it may be His. 
To offer weakness is an impiety. Our prayers 
should never present weakness. If they be 
weak they are not what He wants. 


renee ee 
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Every prayer should be a bit of strong 
work. Not strong to get our own way, but 
strong in its intention to discharge a duty 
to which God moves us. You are weak. 
Then pray not that your weakness may be 
protected, but that you may, be protected 
against your weakness. You are burdened. 
Yes, but you have a duty to perform, and 
one that you can perform. You are not a 
poor patient craving an anesthetic that you 
may endure an operation. You come to 
God to be magnetized by His influence, 
that your strength may be released from 
your limitations to work in accord with His 
infinite power. There is strength in you. 
Offer it. Continue to offer it. .Go from 
strength to strength. 

England has learnt in this war that the 
repression of power and the penalizing of 
energy that she practised before the war was 
a dangerous folly. Never again, we trust, 
will she restrict output lest the people who 
do not want to be tired shall miss the enjoy- 
ment of front places. In the future our 
inventions will not drift abroad to be de- 
veloped by people who will take some trouble 
to put the results cheaply on our markets. 
We are going to value power, to demand 
its use wherever it exists, to have done with 
slackness. 

Lately, the man who prophesied was not 
wanted—but the man who spoke smooth 
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things, or made the sharp great things look 
improbable, or hackneyed for a “‘ Party”’ or 
an anachronism. 

Lately, even health had to be undemonstra- 
tive. The man who had had, or who expected, 
operations, and talked about them, or had 
‘““nerves,” jand was obsessed by them, was 
the popular person. And half—or more than 
half—of leisured society seemed to live for 
‘““rest cures’ and to hope—if its hopes went 
beyond this present life—that Heaven would 
make this unlaborious refreshment permanent. 

Now, the world has turned from all this. 
Strength is its quest, its one hope. 

Has the Church turned too? Shall it in 
this Mission combine rebukes with soporifics? 
Shall it drive us into moods? Or is it at last 
to give heed to God’s call to us to forget 
our moods, and, with a humble, joyous, 
assertive devotion, give Him thanks and glorify 
Him, by offering and presenting to Him our 
once folded and buried talents, all the strength 
we have in body, soul, and spirit? 


IV 


THE END OF INSIGNIFICANCE 


Let the Lord rejoice in His works. .. . I will rejoice 
in the Lord.—PsALo civ. 31, 34. 


(Fificenth Sunday after Trinity, October 1, 1916.) 


THE psalm gives an exulting picture, full of 
detail, of the world which God rejoices in. 
It is a manifold presentment of an order 
whose perfection gives God the music of a 
continual obedience. And this harmony He 
values : it fulfils His intention. 

It is a harmony in which the wise and 
reverent mind of man can rejoice too—save 
when its coldness and inflexibility strike 
sharply into his personal experience. In the 
abstract, and viewed as a sure basis of a great 
part of human conduct, this order—God’s 
fidelity towards the great framework of his 
life—must fill him with admiration. He sets 
himself aiccordingly to understand so much 
of it at least as comes his way. And he 
prospers and shows his wisdom by adjusting 


himself to its rules. So harvests come. 
25 
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But a Harvest Thanksgiving is something 
more than the result of a harvest. It ex- 
presses more than the perception of a law 
which has been advantageously obeyed. We 
are glad, of course, if we have fared well. 
But if we be only considering a harvest, we 
are more likely to thank ourselves—our 
industry, or our sagacity, or our luck—than 
the law whose impassionate provisions we have 
turned to fruitful use. (We respect the uni- 
versal order ; but we do not thank it. We 
have prospered, not because our goodness or 
lovableness has been selected and rewarded, 
but because we have acted sensibly. 

The order that God rejoices in—in His 
works—does not of itself lead us to rejoice 
in God. It probably does not present itself 
to us as a personal matter. 

No doubt we are quite capable, most of 
us, of failing to be grateful even when we 
admit, in our happy times, the probability 
that a personal Providence has not been 
absent from this reign of Law. Those nine 
lepers of last Sunday’s Gospel—if indeed they 
had no sense of thankfulness, which is not 
certain—followed the prescribed order to their 
great advantage, but did not perceive that 
in the hour of their healing they had a duty 
—not of Law—towards their Healer. 

God does not rejoice in man, and man does 
not rejoice in God, in the realm of Law. 
The regularity of our lives, though of immense 
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value to us, renders nothing to God. He 
gets no power out of our punctuality. Nothing 
comes back to Him out of our orderly 
behaviour—a fact which largely explains 
Christ’s dissatisfaction with those very orderly 
people, the Scribes and Pharisees. What He 
requires of us is that, besides obeying those 
laws of the Universe on which our material 
prosperity depends, we should give Him freely, 
the power that He has made us able to render, 
and receive from Him the power which alone 
can save us from being the slaves of Law, 
the creatures of a machine. 

We make, apparently, no return to God by 
keeping rules that have been made for our 
advantage and that cannot be broken by us 
without penalty. If we are to give God any- 
thing it must be a personal matter. We can 
only glorify Him through relationship. We 
give Him value as children. If we do no 
eee than is required of us by law we are 

‘unprofitable’? to Him. We gladden Him 
when we are glad, or on the way to be glad, 
in Him. 

The Christian Church, though tending 
strongly (especially when it has overvalued 
itself as a polity) to regard order as God’s 
chief concern, has never quite ignored God’s 
desire for a personal response. She has gone 
perilously near to doing so, in the interest of 
what she takes to be ‘‘ Unity,” depriving God 
of His ‘‘ little, human praise ” under the plea 
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that the Divine ear will only hear the chorus 
music of the Church’s great organ. But, 
outside the Latin reaction, our fault has 
rather been in the nature of the personal 
response we have made than in the failing 
to try to express any personal relation at 
all. 

We have responded to God with self- 
criticlsm, with an exposure of our weaknesses 
and wounds. We have gone on our way to 
the priest in a leper’s mood, feeling that till 
we got to our journey’s end our minds must 
be all occupied with our malady. We have 
not known ‘‘as we went” the blessedness 
of a new and positive life. We have not 
discovered in ourselves a health that was 
capable of offering God power. Therefore 
we have not returned to thank God with a 
loud voice. We have tried to keep God’s 
commandments, but we have come short of 
glorifying Him, 

Penitence cannot make us whole till we 
pass into the region of power that lies beyond 
it. Only by giving God something that He 
can work with can we become partakers of 
His life. Our weakness cannot communicate 
with God. The communion that glorifies Him 
and enables us to walk in newness of life is 
a relation of power with power, a gift of 
grace where grace is offered. 

If the Church fail, at this time when God 
is demanding power, to meet this great 
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requirement, our National Mission will issue 
in woeful failure. : 

We must give God much more than Repent- 
ance and Hope if we would do His Will. 

Repentance and Hope may be moods, and 
no more—moods of Lent that may shut off 
the vision of the Ascension and the energy, 
of Pentecost. 

They suggest that we should think about 
ourselves and speak to God about ourselves 
and make Him an offering of our needs and 
faults, rather than that we should listen to 
the great new things that He is saying, and 
search for every bit of power that may be 
available for doing His work and setting 
forth His glory. This search for power is 
no dangerous quest. It will not make us 
proud. If we should discover everything’ we 
have that is not weak, everything that God 
loves in us, we shall not crown our labours 
with self-praise. We are much more likely 
to glory in ourselves if we keep these talents 
folded, unused, and if we take self-critical 
words upon our lips. 

Nothing is more sure to humble us than a 
thorough quest and dedication of strength. 
And this, both because we are not likely to 
find more than “ five barley loaves” in our 
store, and because the glorious use to which 
the Divine Power will put our little, human 
strength will turn us from COTS eatin to 
adoration. 
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We shall indeed speak then with “‘a loud 
voice ’’—who lately whispered of ourselves— 
and lose the droop and mumble that have 
done so much to empty, our churches. 

These churches will be filled—without the 
attraction of genius—when “ the glory of God 
fills the House of the Lord.” Then in the 
humblest sanctuary the gargoyles and cherubs 
will cease to represent the prevailing life. 

At this time of the Great Offensive the 
Church must not take up a defensive and 
self-critical attitude—neither Church nor 
Nation must do that. We must “endure 
hardness’ and put forth our strength—not 
shut ourselves up in shelters. 

I fear that this very week many of us 
have failed to respond with thankfulness to 
the great victories on the Somme because 
some raiding Zeppelins have visited us, and 
because “‘ high prices” are giving us trouble. 
Our minds are more readily drawn—as the 
public press has shown—towards what is weak 
and annoying than towards what is strong 
and encouraging. Else what place could we 
have found for widespread complaint at a 
time like this? Have we taken in the 
meaning of what has been happening on the 
Western front? Do we realize that on one 
day two of the strongest fortresses in Europe 
fell to us and our gallant Allies? Do we 
understand what the reversal on the Somme 
of the decision given against the Germans 
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at Verdun amounts to? Verdun seemed to 
prove that anything like an extensive break- 
through was impossible. Some _ positions 
could be carried in the earlier days of a tre- 
mendous assault if its assailants were pre- 
pared to pay the price. But after a time 
the resistance must win against the mounting 
cost of the offensive. That was the lesson 
of Verdun. 

But that lesson has not applied to the 
Somme. There the offensive did not pile 
its successes in the first few weeks and then 
become a stalemate tending to favour the 
enemy. The Allied momentum has steadily 
increased almost from week to week both in 
moral and in material results—so much so 
that Combles and Thiépval, great successes 
though they were, seem no more than in- 
cidents on a way that leads to yet greater 
things. 

And at this time, when at last the proof 
has come to us that we can win—and when 
in the East and West alike the beginnings 
appear of final victory—people in no danger 
of starvation, and with a half-millionth chance 
of being touched by a Zeppelin, have had 
no strength of spirit to be thankful. 

Those Zeppelin raids, sent, for the gratifica- 
tion of the civilian population of Germany, 
against our suburbs and villages, are merely 
criminal acts, brutal indulgences that in no 
way help the enemy. They are not acts of 
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war. But on our side they do link us— 
however remotely—with our men at the front, 
and give the dweller in an Essex village or 
in a suburban villa a chance to keep his 
fears in check and bring out the courage 
which may have a great work to do when 
the fighting is done. 

Is the Church preparing, in the National 
Mission, to make these people turn away from 
their weakness and conquer it by discovering 
and using their strength? Or is it going 
to call them to think more than ever about 
themselves and their faults and their nerves? 
What God wants, and what England wants, 
of them is not just Repentance and Hope— 
which may imprison them largely in them- 
selves—but a spirit and life of faith and 
obedience, that shall put their strength into 
operation and dedicate them to strengthen 
their country and glorify God in a great 
aggressive. Repentance—and there is much 
weakness as well as evil-doing to be repented 
of—will only make joy in heaven if it lead 
to the life of faith and obedience that makes 
joy both in heaven and on earth, because God’s 
will is being done. 

Even now, where men are living such a life, 
thankfulness pours forth with joy. The times 
are terrible. But the pains and losses that 
they inflict are not subduing the people who 
live in faith and obedience—whatever depres- 
sion they may inflict on the onlooker who is 
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only touched by high prices and Zeppelin fears 
and inflated wages and profits. 

Difficult times they are—as all times are 
if we would do our duty by them. But for 
some of us these days are not so difficult as 
were those in the long years before the war, 
when hardly a gleam of cheer came forth 
against the steadily blackening clouds and 
the approaching thunder. 

To-day hope lights the sky in many places, 
and presently will be confirmed everywhere 
if only Faith will keep a constant heart 
and Obedience follow God to rejoice in 
Him. 

Truly this is a splendid time to be alive in. 
How the great souls of past days must envy 
our privilege—they who died before the 
beginning of this great advance! Do we 
all realize how great is the responsibility that 
belongs to us in the mere fact that we are 
living at the greatest time of human history, a 
time when no one is insignificant, when every 
one counts? Ah! those poor lives we were 
living but a year or two ago; they looked 
justifiable then—at all events, not very blame- 
worthy. Their triviality, their wasted powers, 
seemed no robbery to God or to humanity. 
We were not wanted. What mattered our 
pointless comings and goings, or our fruitless 
days? 

Ah! but to-day we know we count. There 
must be not one feeble person among our 
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tribes. England and God are calling for all 
our strength. Our weaknesses, our foibles, 
our freak hobbies—we have no place for these. 
What strength have we that we may render 
to England and to God? What strength? 
Not much. Is it so? Well, bring it out, 
for however little it be it shall have the glory 
of being devoted to great ends. 

This is the Church’s business—her Mission 
to-day. She is to call the people of England 
who abide at home to share the glory of 
the great advance; she.is to bring the 
unharnessed non-combatant into God’s fellow- 
ship of arms; she is to teach him that God 
wants his strength, and that he may rejoice 
in God. 

‘“ Not one feeble person.’ No, you sorely 
smitten ones, you are not feeble. That life 
that was so dear to you is not weak. That 
son, that husband passed through no broken 
career, by no gateway of impotence, to God. 
"Twas from the top of gallant life and the 
altar-stairs of sacrifice, that he had climbed 
faltering perhaps at first, that he went—travel- 
ling in the greatness of his strength—to God. 
Are you not proud of him? Is your sor- 
rowing heart all feeble as you think of 
him? Can you not thank God—aye, ‘‘ with 
a loud voice ’’—for what he was, for what 
he did, for what he is? Shall not strength 
go forth from you that shall be in touch and 
kinship with that strong soldier who now 
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never can be weak? Will you, faltering, lag 
behind him, who gave to God, at last, all his 
strength, and who now rejoices in the Strength 
which drew him on and who shall gladden 
him for ever? 


V. 


THE POWER AND NECESSITY. OF 
GREAT WORK 


Then said I unto them: Ye see the distress that we are 
in. ... Then I told them of the good hand of my God.— 
NEHEMIAH ii. 17, 18. 


(Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, September 19, 1915.) 


ALL sorts of gifts—so men will use them 
with courage and unselfishness—may be conse- 
crated. And thus it comes that Nehemiah, 
the brave, practical, unpoetical worker, has his 
place among prophets and psalmists as a 
builder of the Divine Kingdom. 

The son of Sirach says of him: “ He 
raised up for us the walls that were fallen, 
and set up gates and bars, and raised up 
our ruins again.” 

But this building work was not an archi- 
tectural hobby, the indulgence of a powerful 
court official’s fancy. It was the symbol and 
means of a nation’s recovery. It was a work 
done throughout in the consciousness that it 
was ‘“‘a great work’’—so great that Nehe- 


miah’s whole strength and God’s working 
36 
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hand wrought closely together in all that 
was done. ~ 

His work—the making of a city for the 
making of a nation—is a fine revelation of 
the religious value of civic duty and of the 
religious sense that should animate civic duty. 
And it has teaching for us men of to-day 
who are charged to build Jerusalem in Eng- 
land and to recover a nation, long decayed 
in the powers that are necessary for progress, 
to the true ideal and practice of civic duty. 

Into the details of his story we need not 
enter: they remain for us in the book that 
bears his name. 

What we need to notice and to be guided 
by are the spirit and method in which he 
worked—his courage, thoroughness, prompti- 
tude, and honesty, for example. 

Faced (as he constantly was) by difficulties, 
he never sought the line of least resistance, 
but, the best thing that could be done. This 
he understood to be what God wanted, and 
what God would do in company with him. 

Faced by threats, he took the same course ; 
never turning aside for danger, but continuing 
what he was doing or had purposed doing ; 
though setting a watch and bidding his work- 
men take a sword as well as a trowel to their 
places on the walls. 

Suggestions to mitigate opposition by join- 
ing a conference he treated as he would 
have treated proposals for lessening his 
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responsibility and deferring action by appoint- 
ing a committee. 

He never waited to see whether circum- 
stances would become favourable. He let no 
time pass, waiting upon chance. He acted, 
and then saw what the next action should 
be. He was quite open and candid with the 
people, though they were liable to be alarmed 
and were seriously wanting in morale. He 
did not encourage them by suggesting that 
what they had to do was easy. 

‘*“Ye see,” he said, ‘‘ the evil case that we 
are in; how Jerusalem lieth waste and the 
gates thereof are burned.” Nor did he hide 
the gravity of the situation in other respects 
from them. He told them the facts. But 
he took command. He insisted that every 
one must help. No discussion appears to have 
taken place. [Eliashib, the high priest, a 
person very lkely well able to talk, was not 
invited to do so. He was soon busily engaged 
building the sheep gate. He, like every one 
else, was allowed to know the facts. But he 
and every one else had to do his assigned 
work. 

That is the way to save a nation. It must 
have a Government or a Governor. And 
every citizen must be under government. A 
nation that is in need of being saved cannot 
be saved by a mob of options. It must be 
governed. It must also be fed. That, too, 
Nehemiah saw to. The man who fought for 
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his country, whether with sword or trowel, must 
not be victimized by the exactions of other 
members of the community. The governor 
himself took no salary. He was, therefore, 
the better able to prevent other people from 
making unfair profits out of the situation. 
He would not tolerate exactions and other 
wrongs, through fear of endangering the unity 
that is so important when) a nation is fighting 
a great battle. He would not even propitiate 
the ill-affected. He declared that a certain 
course was right, and insisted on its being 
followed. 

What was the secret of Nehemiah’s success? 
Was it only the natural result of courage, 
unselfishness, and exalted common sense? No, 
he had a secret: great lives always have. 
Behind their evident resources and the details 
that appear in their obituary notices, there 
ss some enthusiasm or inspiration without 
which their gifts would have gone uncrowned. 

In nearly every case the great work is 
done because it is seen to be great. We are 
speaking, not of sudden feats and great out- 
cropping episodes, but of a great life-work. 
That is never done as a hobby, or stumbled 
on as a piece of luck. It is the outcome 
of a persistent reverence of appreciation. 

The idea of ‘‘ greatness ” varies with indi- 
viduals. In Nehemiah’s case the passion of 
a patriot must not be left out, and the 
zeal of an administrator. But, beyond the 
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worthiness and warmth belonging to these 
aspects of his enterprise, he looked upon what 
he had to do with reverence, because it was a 
Divine: concern—a thing which God wanted 
him to do, a thing which as he toiled at it 
was also a Divine handiwork, a _ thing 
‘‘ wrought of our God.’’ It was in this con- 
sciousness that he went about his business, 
in confidence of the right issue. Difficulties 
might seem insuperable, but they could be 
faced, and faced without fluster, if God also 
was engaged in dealing with them. If his own 
hands seemed too weak, he could always 
appeal to his great Co-operator and Master- 
worker to strengthen his hands. Tobiah 
might be right in his sneering question: 
‘What do these feeble Jews? (Will they 
revive the stones out of the heaps of 
rubbish? ’”» But Nehemiah, who saw as clearly 
as the enemy the feebleness of his workers 
and the vastness of his task, saw also, with 
the opened eye of faith, resources that Tobiah 
knew nothing of, and found in the vision of 
unseen help a courage lke that which came 
to Elisha when he knew that ‘chariots and 
horses of fire’? guarded him against the 
Syrian host. 

This sense of the greatness of what we 
are called to do is essential if we are to get 
the full value of life and really do our duty. 
If we do our work without it we cannot 
do it properly. 
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We shall neither sweep a room nor join 
in the Holy Communion in the right way. 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine! 


Anything is great that you do with God. 

But, as we read Nehemiah’s story, we are 
especially impressed by the courage which 
he derived from the assurance that God had 
set him in his place and given him his task 
and was taking part in what was being done. 
Virtue cannot live and move without courage. 
It depends on valour for its efficiency. 
Nehemiah could not have done the work he 
did had he been without this courage derived 
from the assurance that his work was great. 

“IT am doing a great work. Why should 
the work cease whilst I come down to you? ”’ 
was his answer to his enemies’ invitation to 
a conference. ‘Should such a man as I 
flee?’’ he said when Shemaiah urged him 
to seek a refuge in the Temple from a would- 
be assassin. 

Always he is sure that he is in the right 
place when he is doing his duty. And that 
place is the safe place, too, because God 
is there with him. 

May a spirit like that of this strong, un- 
apologetic ruler of an imperilled nation be 
found at this time in the counsels of our 
country and Empire ! 
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We need a spirit such as his. For we 
are come to a most serious hour. 

Now it shall be decided whether Humanity 
and all that is of worth in human life shalk 
be saved or lost. ‘Not only for Britain do 
we fight, lest this dear land should suffer 
the horrors that a devilish foe designs for 
her—horrors of which Belgium’s agony is but 
a slight and hurried example. It is not Eng- 
land alone that is to be blotted out if England 
fail. It is the freedom and higher life of 
all the world that is menaced ; and the menace 
is backed by all the power of hell. 

Faced with such a danger, it is the duty 
of the Government to appreciate, not alone 
the greatness of the peril, but also the 
grandeur of the task which it has been called 
to face. This task is as little like what 
most of them became politicians for as 
Nehemiah’s business as Tirshatha was to his 
life at Shushan as the king’s cupbearer. They 
had thought to carry on a work such as Town 
Councillors do—of course on a greatly magni- 
fied scale ; for they had a nation and (as some 
of them felt) an Empire to deal with. But 
allowing for this difference of scale, their 
aims were much the same as those of a well- 
ordered municipal authority. They were to 
advance the people’s comfort. That was what 
Progress meant. They asked to be put in 
office as universal providers of good things 
for a nation that had done with fighting. But 
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the war has thoroughly changed their duties. 
They were king’s cupbearers. They were 
purveyors of peace, plenty, and information. 
Now they have to be governors—to tell the 
people what they have to suffer and to sacrifice 
and to achieve—not to give them! nice things, 
and to say things that please, and to make life 
easy. 

It were well if they would all realize and 
enforce upon the nation the realization of all 
this. Most people do realize it. Among rich 
and poor alike there is a wish that the 
Government should not waste its energy in 
trying to be, above all things, pleasant. The 
majority of the people know that it is a 
deadly mistake for a Government placed as 
ours is to shrink from commanding the nation 
to do distasteful things. They are drinking 
the rough cup of sorrow. They do not want 
kings’ cupbearers. 

But there is a section of the people not 
thus minded. It still wants a good time. 
And with the memories of their pre-war 
Shushan experiences still active in them, 
the Government mistakes these men for the 
people of England, and fears to offer the 
cross of duty for general acceptance. It 
does not govern; it appeals to them. 
Appeals to enlist, appeals to practise 
economy, appeals to do certain kinds of 
work are responded to by the mass of the 
nation—the mass of the ‘‘ working” as of 
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all other classes. But these people to whom 
it is mow appealing are not the people of 
Britain. They are the unserving or self- 
seeking remnant—the product largely of pre- 
war politics and civic decadence—who ought 
to be governed. And they are not being 
governed: they are out for a good time— 
eager in appetite, uncivic in view, negligent 
of national dignity and responsibilities. They 
are for the most part receiving enormous 
wages—for the nation needs their labour ; but 
they are not content with their wages. They 
receive war bonuses to boot; still they ask 
for more. They know well that the great 
payments which they receive come from the 
nation’s war chest. Yet they demand more 
and more. And what they get they spend 
lavishly, raising prices to the injury of their 
fellow-citizens and occupying the holds of our 
ships—none too ample for the supply of 
the needs of a warring people—with their 
imported superfluities. 

And now these organized footpads add to 
this robbery of the public a demand that 
they shall dominate the Government. They 
threaten the country with revolution if the 
Government should have the courage to do 
its duty, and impose general service on the 
people. They love a voluntary system which 
eliminates patriots and increases the import- 
ance of the organized refuse that is screened 
from peril. | 
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The activities of such people—claiming to 
represent the working classes of Britain—calls 
for the spirit of Nehemiah. The great bulk 
of the working classes is as loyal as any. 
other class in the country. Never had a 
Government such splendid backing for a 
courageous policy as has ours of to-day. 
And never was England, in any crisis of her 
history, so well able to secure a victorious 
issue as she is to-day. 

Let the Government insist on conducting 
the war ; insist that all citizens shall act with 
them for the prosecution of the war. Let 
it stop the widely prevailing practice of 
“ca’ canny ’”’ and ‘these strikes—which are 
not directed against employers and capitalists 
but’ against the nation and the cause of 
Humanity. Let it take a masterful control 
of everything required for the war, and the 
vast mass of the nation will support it with 
all its strength, and God’s Will will be done. 
It has a glorious work to do; let it realize 
its greatness and be strong and very coura- 
geous. For the greatest fact it has to reckon 
with is that God wills that the Right shall win 
and that His power is irresistible when it is 
served by the courage and faith of men. 


VI 


THE) POWER OF, THE INTENT MIND 


Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.— 
EPHESIANS iv. I. 


(Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity, September 26, 1915.) 


THE Collect to-day, and those of the five 
Sundays which follow, are concerned with the 
Christian’s mind. He is viewed as a worker— 
an individual capable of rendering service and 
required by God to do so. To-day he is 
exhorted to cultivate an intent mind—we are 
to be ‘“‘ jugiter intenti’’ in respect of good 
works. Next Sunday it will be the “‘ pure” or 
undivided mind ; then the “ directed’ mind ; 
then the mens libera, which Cranmer happily, 
translated as ‘‘ cheerful”; then the mens 
secura or ‘“‘ quiet mind”; then the devoted, 
and, finally, the faithfully devout mind. It is 
an interesting sequence standing out amid 
forms of prayer which at other seasons of 
the year are mainly concerned with seeking 
certain benefits from God, for ourselves or 
for the Church. 


There is teaching and exhortation in these 
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Collects of Service (as we may call them) 
bearing on the great requirements of the 
present! time. On the one hand, they, give 
us—as, indeed, nearly all the Collects do— 
a view of God on which our duty may, rest 
a confident and enheartening attention ; and, 
on the other, they reveal the dignity, 
urgency, variety, and strength that belong 
to duty. 

To-day the gaze of the mind is invited to 
take in the vastly, stimulating and rich fact 
of Grace. It is seen in the power of its 
movement, anticipating’ the various stages of 
our pilgrimage, always ready as an ally 
in advance, meeting us, unsurprised and 
adequate, in situations where we ourselves are 
liable to surprise; already established and 
in command on ways which we have not 
passed heretofore. It is also shown to us 
as a kindly rearguard—always following us, 
and encouraging us by its presence here, too, 
to address ourselves boldly, to the task and 
the journey. 

It will be noticed that the continuousness 
of this gracious action is emphasized. And 
on our side too, though work is not incessant, 
the worker’s vocation knows no break, and 
tolerates nothing’ that is inimical to the duty, 
of responding to the ever-working grace of 
God. We are workers, though we lie down 
and take our rest or have our seasonable 
playtimes. We are—this is our character— 
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workers with God. To this we are dedicated. 
To this accordingly we give ourselves. It is 
a functioning relation to which we are bound 
and yoked—jugiter intenti—as truly attached 
as though a yoke perpetually, connected us 
with it. 

And yet, because it is a functioning rela- 
tion, it does not in its ordinary action suggest 
strain. God supplies'us out ‘‘ of His fullness.” 
And we make a wholesome response—a 
response, that is, characterized by strength 
and congenial to His grace. And so the 
action continues ; movement has no exhaus- 
tion: it is ‘a ministry of fullness, the 
expression of a vital relation, the exhibition 
of a ‘“ wonderful order.” 

Nor does this relation of continuous grace 
and service suggest rigidity or inevitableness. 
It is not preserved, as the stars are, from 
wrong. The service of the angels is always 
(semper) rendered with an exactitude that 
imitates the obedience of the stars to Divine 
Law. Man serves jugiter, with a continuity 
that is not an ordered iteration, but something 
variable, flexible, fresh—and all this in corre- 
spondence with the sympathetic and personal 
grace that is bestowed upon us by the Father 
who desires the free voice of our spirits, 
and, in fact, values us above anything that 
we can do. We have to serve God in lives 
that grow and move. 

And for this reason the lives of men and 
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of nations and the course of that great move- 
miént which we call civilization have a 
critical character which should never be lost 
sight of. Civilization is often spoken of as 
though it were a thing whose destiny is as 
happily settled as that of a star. But really 
this kind of stability does not at all belong 
to it. It is always in a critical condition. The 
civilization which we know, and which till 
lately we had thought as firmly established 
as a law of Nature, is a structure that was 
liable at any time to tumble in ruin if the 
moral forces that sustained it should grow 
slack in momentum. It had, as we know, 
lost much of its moral thrust long before the 
war, and had got to be looked on as the 
eternal hills, and very comfortable eternal hills 
too. It was fast becoming unresponsive to 
divine direction and heedless of the need of 
divine grace. 

It was capable of spurts of force. But it 
was losing the character of a continuous move- 
ment that responded to anything that could 
be thought to be the will of God. That was 
the character of our civilization when the war 
broke upon it—a war which will either throw 
down our nominally Christian order of society 
or set it going once again upon a course 
that will accord with the Divine purpose. 

For the war, the moment its true character 
came home to us, was seen to be a supreme 
test of the reality of Christian civilization. 
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It was too big a thing to be met by a con- 
sciously temporary or otherwise limited effort, 
or by an exhibition of sporadic gallantries. 
We know that we—and our civilization—can- 
not be saved by energies pumped up to meet 
emergencies, or by sacrifices of an oppor- 
tunist range. Nothing can save us short of 
a new way of life accepted and lived by 
the entire nation. If we are to be saved 
it will be nothing local or opportunist, no 
deed directed by a supreme strategist and 
wrought by the vicarious heroism of a small 
percentage of our race. Salvation must issue 
from the regular flow of the spirit and 
interests of the nation when these shall have 
turned from waywardness and greed to serve 
the living God. 

Let us not think that anything short of this 
will save us. God defends the right. But 
He defends not a people that refuses the 
yoke of righteousness. Righteous causes are 
not saved by their righteousness, but by, 
sacrifices of righteousness offered ungrudg- 
ingly, by those to whom the cause of 
righteousness is committed. 

God will wait half an zon for His Will to 
be done—building up another people to be 
His faithful instrument—rather than work a 
miracle to save men from doing their duty. 
‘A righteous cause”! It is a privilege to 
fight for it. It is a judgment if we turn aside 
and offer not God our fellowship and service. 
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God endured the Cross and centuries of delay 
in the fulfilment of His purpose of Grace 
in preference to working an instant Redemp- 
tion for a Jerusalem that refused the fellow- 
ship that was, and always is, the necessary 
condition of Grace. ‘Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! (Woe unto thee, Bethsaida!” 
God send that we may repent while yet there 
is time, lest it should be ‘‘ Woe unto. thee, 
England!” too. 

For if we turn not, most surely our 
righteous cause will not avert from our 
civilization the overthrow which has befallen 
many another civilization which had dropped, 
as it advanced towards things that seemed 
good, the power of defence and renewal by 
means of sacrifice. 

Nothing can make up for the loss of this 
power. Are we producing it to-day, at the 
call of God and under the tremendous, 
inevitable test of the hour? 

Not yet, I fear. 

For, on the one hand, a large part of the 
nation is obviously rejecting the conditions 
necessary for victory ; and, on the other, the 
Government seems afraid either to press it 
to make the necessary sacrifices or to tell 
it anything that may seriously disturb its com- 
parative equanimity. It is pitiful that the 
people should be content to go in blinkers, 
and that the Government should guide it with- 
out whip, or bit, or bridle. That is a way 
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that leads into the ditch in times of peace, 
and, in war, over the precipice. 

This war cannot be won if the citizen insists 
successfully on having his head and kicking 
over the traces and refusing to pull the cart 
excepting when he “ feels inclined ’—and the 
authorities put nothing on him but blinkers 
and taxes. This kind of thing is not fit for 
the dangers of the road. It is folly except 
in a paddock. 

The people don’t know where they, are. 
Multitudes of them are “ week-ending’”’ as 
they did two years ago. 

A friend of mine who came from abroad to 
help his country with his experience found 
that he could do almost nothing’ in the City. 
on Monday. They are not doing this sort of 
thing in Germany. 

When I was in North Wales a few weeks 
ago I found the shops doing an unprecedented 
amount of holiday business, and twice as many, 
motors on the roads as in the year before. 
Operatives and manufacturers from the Mid- 
lands and the North were pouring money. 
out like water. 

Piano manufacturers and importers cannot 
keep pace with the orders that crowd upon 
them from the industrial centres. ‘ Ca’ 
canny” is being largely practised by men en- 
gaged in producing munitions of war. (Waste 
is going on over vast areas of life and 
work. And people who are thus scattering 
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the force required for victory are refusing to 
relinquish their feast of fat things to serve 
the country as soldiers. | 

The Government has even been threatened 
—in the House of Commons and outside it— 
with ‘revolution’ if it should impose a 
measure of universal service on the nation. 
And the men who have got control of the 
Trade Unions propose to govern the Govern- 
ment on half-pacifist lines, and apparently; 
do not advise those for whom they make 
demands to practise economy. 

I desire to do anything that may come 
within my humble scope to support the 
Government. Strong or weak, it stands for 
England, and for more than England. And 
as a body—though individual changes may 
take place—it appears to be the only possible 
Government. But, recognizing this, we do, 
not conclude that the holding our tongues 
is the best way, to help it while such things 
are going on. It will not be the better if 
the people practise towards it, or it practise 
towards the people, a ‘‘ Hush-a-by, baby ”’ 
attitude. It may be the better for information 
—which some of its members have seemed to 
lack—on the amount and character of German 
resources. It may be the better for assur- 
ance—repeated, confirmed, and touched with 
exigency—that timidity, of domestic action is 
not taken as a compliment by the British 
people, and that no call for necessary 
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sacrifices that are justly distributed will 
reduce the loyalty or abate the energy of 
the nation. 

The people think that we are exhausting 
Germany. Have they any idea of what its 
resources are? Does the Government itself 
know what it might know and ought to know 
about them? (Would either the Government 
or the people be content with our loose 
‘blockade’ or think ‘‘ Conscription ”’ un- 
necessary if it did? Would patriotic business 
men in England work with an eye on the 
clock if they realized how our enemies work? 
Do Englishmen know how, for long years, 
Germany has accumulated wealth that was 
instantly converted into power for war when 
war became the business in hand? Do they, 
know the worth of the marvellous system of 
agricultural industries, and of the labour- 
saving machinery and by-product processes 
that are everywhere at work in the enemy’s 
country? Do they know how enormous, in 
the twenty-five years that preceded the war, 
has been the development of women’s labour, 
the increase, through intensive culture, in the 
productivity of the land? Do they know how 
economy and efficiency have resulted from 
an unequalled co-ordination of effort under 
Government direction and in the interests of 
the State? There is no unyoked force in 
Germany. The whole mind of the nation is 
intent. God send that our force, too, may 
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soon be delivered from waste and economized 
for our crowning endeavour! For except our 
strength be husbanded and wisely used, our 
courage and sacrifices will not avail to 
save us. 


VII 


THE POWER OF THE UNDIVIDED 
MIND 


Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.—St. MATTHEW xxii. 27. 


(Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, October 3, IQT5.) 


To-Day’s old Latin Collect prays for the mens 
pura and for grace to withstand the powers 
(vitare contagia) of evil. When Cranmer 
came to translate the prayer he gave us the 
full meaning of mens pura in the words “ pure 
hearts and minds.”” The word “hearts ”’ was 
needed to express the warmth of feeling’ that 
belongs to the Collect, which is concerned, not 
just with the mind’s judgment that a certain 
course is good, but rather with a moral 
merging of ourselves into a course of conduct. 
We cannot by a mental attitude of repugnance 
of evil and approval of God’s ways either 
withstand evil or please God. What pleases 
Him and what He requires of us is that we 
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His enemies. The only way to do this. is 
to follow Him. And the word “ follow” 
(sectari) is strongly emphatic. It does not 
suggest mere acceptance of guidance—as the 
sheep accepts the shepherd’s. It implies a 
certain sympathy and fellowship between 
leader and follower. The follower is a 
sectary, a partisan, a supporter. His heart 
goes with his leader and the cause. He is 
whole-heartedly with him—with all his heart 
and soul and strength as well as with his 
mind. 

The pure or undivided mind means nothing 
less than this. This absorption of the worker 
by his master and of the soldier by his leader 
is, In its religious aspect, mystical. But it 
is wholesomely mystical; for it does not 
evacuate the absorbed person of power; it 
concentrates his energies on a leader who 
rejoices in the loyalty, and strength that follow 
him. 

It is to be noticed, too, that the relation is 
an affectionate one. The leader loves his 
follower, and the follower shows by his 
service his love for his leader. Nothing 
short of love can explain the concentration 
of attention and force that he puts forth. 

Much soft and enfeebling sentiment has the 
name of love given to it in religious practice. 
But, as we have seen (p. 9 séq.), the chief 
and normal office of love in religion is a 
very powerful thing indeed. It expresses itself 
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most fully in service. Man shows his love 
for God very much in doing the work which 
associates him understandingly with God—in 
doing the work which God wishes him to do. 

Love for God can find some expression in 
outpourings of feeling in worship. For most 
of us—though we must worship too—it finds 
its way in service. 

We shall worship God very imperfectly 
unless we learn to worship Him in work. 

For such work to be a means of worship 
and spiritual delight it is necessary that we 
should devote ourselves to it. For the most 
part religious workers do not do this. They 
have a pious wish to do what is right. But 
a large part of their attention is given to them- 
selves and to onlookers—or supposed on- 
lookers. They lack the force, the warmth, 
and the joy of the undivided mind. Their 
work accordingly fails of power. It is not 
inspired—not even alive. Sooner or later it 
becomes routine. 

Such men as Jeremiah and Baruch—in to- 
day’s First Lesson—show in their careers how 
pious and gifted people may fail to do a 
great work because they are not perfect 
“ sectaries.” 

Baruch sought great things for himself— 
thiat divided Ais mind. And Jeremiah, noble, 
sensitive soul that he was, had something of 
Hamlet’s distraction as he went about his 
task. He went through with it, and flinched 
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not from suffering. ‘But he had a divided 
mind. 

To-day God has a work for us that is 
intolerant of a divided mind. With pure 
hearts and minds He calls us to dedicate all 
our strength to what He has given us to do. 

The enemy, as we saw last Sunday, gives 
all his force to the campaign in which he 
is engaged. No. power in Germany fails to 
be brought to bear on the war. All work 
in Germany is national work. 

What of us? Alas! we are hopelessly out- 
classed in output. And we are in this case, 
not only because the working power of the 
country is not organized into a great unit— 
as it ought to be—but also because, though 
ninety-nine Englishmen out of every hundred 
want to win the war, a large proportion of 
our industrialists are working, not for the 
mation so much as for themselves. 

Some of them go even farther and wish 
to master the State itself, directing its action 
firstly for their class purposes, and only 
secondly for the prosecution of the war. 

There is a very impure civic mind at work. 
It is not the mind of the mass of the workers 
of this country. But it is in a position of 
no small power. And it is using its power 
with a selfishness that, having regard to the 
position we are in as a people, is almost 
treasonable. 

It is claiming to decide—over the heads 
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of the Government and our war chiefs—what 
are to be the conditions of recruiting. It 
treats Parliament with something very like 
contempt. Parliament may sit;; but what 
shall Parliament dare to do when the Trade 
Union authority chooses to meet? 

Ministers may leave questions that are put 
to them’ in the House of Commons unanswered, 
if they think that the interests of the war 
are best served by silence. But when they 
stand before the executive of the Trade Unions 
they face men who will not tolerate patriotic 
reticence. Let these men ask what they will 
and their questions will be answered. 

They are an ‘“‘ Upper House,” indeed, and 
the House of Commons, in these circum- 
stances, something lower than a ‘“ Lower 
House.” 

Is this the ‘‘ Upper House,” come at last 
—in belated fulfilment of the Preamble to 
the Parliament Bill? 

‘What have these men done that they should 
be privileged as an aristocracy—to act the 
part of robber barons as the nation journeys 
on its perilous way? 

Why did the Government bow to the treason 
in South Wales? 

The men who are dealing thus with the 
nation represent but a small proportion of 
the actual membership of the Trade Unions. 
The mass of the workers, whether organized 
or not, are entirely devoted to the war, purged 
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of the old class and trade partisanship, loyal 
to| the nation and to their brothers in the 
trenches and the ships. 

Why be afraid of the other people? Our 
greatest danger is in our own timidity. 

Let the Government have done with the 
halting course of the divided mind—a mind 
distracted, by pre-war sentiment and post-war 
ambitions, from leading the nation with a 
hot purity of understanding fearlessness to 
which the nation would respond with all its 
heart, and soul, and strength |! 


VIII 


THE POWER OF THE DIRECTED 
MIND 


Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?—AcTs xvi. 30. 


(Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, October 10, 1915.) 


THIS cry of alarm must not be pressed to 
be a devout utterance. The Philippian jailor, 
falling at the ill-used Apostles’ feet, amid 
the shaking walls and bursting bars, is prob- 
ably not looking’ beyond the terror of the 
moment in his call for help. An hour before 
he was well contented with his office. Now 
he is shaken out of it. And in this night- 
surprise he feels unhouseled and appeals for 
a refuge. 

Yet, as St. Peter and St. John turned the 
mean petition of the beggar at the Beautiful 
Gate to a noble use, so these Apostles guide 
the alarmed and selfish jailor to a peace 
beyond that he asked for: to a safety, not 
of patched circumstances and secure bars, but 
of personal power and Divine fellowship. 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” they 
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said, ‘“‘and thou shalt be saved.’”” They bade 
him, as our Collect to-day bids us, conquer 
fear, by yielding his alarmed soul to Divine 
direction. In that government he would, even 
in the earthquake, know the peace of God. 

The peace of God! How well we know 
the phrase in the Benediction and frequent 
pulpit quotation! But how much we need 
it, as a realization, to-day, ! Countless souls, 
taught from childhood the truths of the 
Christian religion, and more or less accepting 
them as true, are at this hour practically, 
without a religion. They have not flung away. 
their old teaching in the earthquake. But 
they do not know what to do with it. If 
they be not prone and broken like the 
Philippian, it is as likely to be the noble 
stoicism of Henley’s poem, or the maxims 
of Marcus Aurelius, or the sporting) courage 
of their race, that is meeting the shock, as 
anything that their souls have drawn from 
the ancient faith. Their religion had had its 
uses in giving a clean decoration to life, had 
acted the policeman, in some cases, against 
irregularities, had presented a certain un- 
tested vagueness that made them hesitate to 
‘‘jump the world to come,” and given at 
least a cant comfort when a friend died in 
his bed ; but it had never been a real refuge, 
or an illuminating guidance, or a masterful 
joy. It had ‘never directed and ruled their 
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And so, to-day, when the earthquake has 
to be met, the theologians may “take a holi- 
day”’ so far ‘as they, are concerned. For, 
if they are to have a religion, the old one 
will not do. 

Now, the theologians are well aware—or 
some of them are—that the Christian religion 
varies a great part of its presentment according 
to the character of the times. Thus, when the 
course of history proceeds smoothly and life 
is comforted with material prosperity, the 
accent is laid on moral excellence ; and in 
times of jadversity teaching veers round 
earnestly towards ‘‘salvation.’”’ So they, ex- 
pect to-day that men will ask what they are 
to do to be saved. They look for the nation 
to fall on its knees and utter the jailor’s cry. 
And they believe—many, of them—that a people 
converted to this attitude of appeal will renew 
its faith, and that its faith will be confirmed 
by Divine interposition. 

But, at all times, and especially at times 
of great shaking and change, the chief matter 
is not what sort of appeal man may be inclined 
to make to God, but what sort of response 
he is making to what God is saying to him— 
not what the earthquake, or wind, or fire 
may frighten us into saying, but what the 
Voice that is mightier than these forces, the 
Voice that is above the water-floods, is call- 
ing us to hear. The Church will do better 
to listen to this Voice than to look hopefully 
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for alarmed people to fall on their knees and 
ask, ‘“‘ What must we do to be saved?” 

The Voice of God is saying, ‘‘ Stand up 
upon thy feet and I will speak to thee.” 
We shall not, as a nation, get down on 
our knees till we have stood up and given 
heed. 

God is saying great things to men to-day. 
Let not the Church neglect to hear. They, 
are things that she has forgotten. They are 
not of her routine. She has been advertising 
moral excellences, and she has been exhort- 
ing to abasement these many years. Let her 
take something like a “holiday” in respect 
of these teachings and ask (as to-day’s Collect 
advises) to be inspired. 

The subdued tone of her piety, neither 
pleases God nor helps men. Its abasements 
have not been quite genuine—when they were 
sincere they were usually morbid—and its 
moral excellences, which have been largely 
shoddy, have gone down like a house of cards 
before the assault of the devil and the 
Germans. 

Men want to be helped to-day. And these 
past exercises of the Church had little power 
to help yesterday and have none to-day. They, 
had no real vitality. They were put on with 
the idea that abasement pleased God, and that 
the assumed excellences made us distantly 
like Him. 

But in religion nothing is pleasing to God 
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that is not honest—and much of our peni- 
tential language was not honest—and nothing 
is excellent that is not overflowingly alive 
—alive with a surplus. 

God does not ask us to assume attitudes. 
He requires truth in the inward parts. 

And the truth that He has wanted was no 
morbid thing, but a response of health and 
strength to His own life ; no culture of tepid 
decency, but an inspired career of fellowship. 

Before we get down on our knees we have 
to ‘“‘take up our bed and walk.” Before our 
prayers will do what He wants them to do, 
He wants us to be strong in Him. 

The sort of theological views to which men 
tend in severe days is all too clearly traceable 
in our Prayer Book—in the subdued tone 
which, for all its beauty, seems designed to 
keep the soul from shouting even when it is 
fighting God’s battle and triumphing with 
Him. Do not let us use the National Mission 
with a view to accentuating this. An enemy as 
savage as the Northmen has devastated much 
of Europe. But he is going to be defeated. 
Let the Church in these days of war prepare, 
not litanies but songs of victory. The 
theology for the severe present trial is, not 
a theology of abasement but a teaching that 
makes men strong to fight and worthy to 
win. The humiliation that God wants us to 
show must stand on its feet to do His will. 
Not as penitents in sackcloth and’ ashes, but 
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as Crusaders vowed to fight His battle, shall 
we in these times take the way that brings 
us to our knees. 

For in this way, we shall leave behind us 
that which, above all the faults of our mortal 
frailty, has towered with ever-increasing, 
menace—that worship of ourselves that has 
led us to forget God in the quest of comfort 
and the refusal of our pilgrimage, and that has 
withheld from God the strength with which 
He can hold communion, and which He can 
use, when it prays and offers sacrifice, to 
get His Will done on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

We do not get away, from ourselves by 
putting on sackcloth and ashes. That culture 
of penitence tends to shut us up in ourselves 
and make us study our own emotions. (We only 
get away from our poor selves when we give 
God our best selves. This is to serve Him ; 
sometimes to carry, a painful cross. But 
serving Him thus, and knowing that without 
Him we are not able to please Him, we may, 
boldly, ask that His Spirit may, direct and 
rule us. 

- In the period of material prosperity that 
preceded the war the Church lamented that 
her teaching was disregarded by, the masses 
of the people. ‘‘ Democracy,’’ seemed only, to 
describe a movement for making the quest 
of physical and social comfort general among 
the industrial classes. And “ statesmanship ”’ 
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was but a name for adroitness in following 
this movement. No prophet arose in the 
political world. There was no room for any 
one who was not prepared to do business as 
a purveyor. No leader arose to tell the people 
that democracy could have no, future if it 
refused to be imperial and strong, and that 
the way, it went must lead it to destruction. 

When the war broke upon us many men 
who thought themselves good democrats or 
socialists were so lost to civic duty that their 
feeling towards the struggle was one almost 
of indifference. ‘‘ What difference,” they, 
asked, ‘“‘ will it make to us if the Germans 
win? We shall get work and wages just the 
same.” 

Gradually the increasing tale of German 
outrages has altered the tone of these men. 
And most of them see that if Britain were 
to be defeated, the humblest labourer would 
have little left to him but his eyes to weep 
with, and that whatever work he might do 
he would do in the character of a slave. 
But even yet there are many who are so 
far from being converted to civic duty that 
even the terror of the earthquake cannot stay 
their instant greed for selfish profit. 

Yet inasmuch as it is surely decreed that 
the world is to be saved by, a true democracy 
—a democracy, not of greed but of service— 
I know that a change will come—it must 
be powerfully working already—it only waits 
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for a leader—in the spirit of these lately 
uncivic masses. Labour will put humanity 
before comfort and the country, before class 
interests. 

When it does this, will the Church have 
a Gospel of strength ready for it? Wall it? 
Or will it miss its glorious opportunity to 
lead a people purged of base cravings for 
the leeks and garlic of Egypt into a land 
that shall be good because they who shall 
dwell there will have turned to serve the God 
of their fathers? 


IX 


THE POWER OF 'THE FREE MIND 


Friend, how camest thou in?—St. MaTTHEW xxii. 12. 
(Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, October 17, 1915.) 


WE marvel at this severity towards a bold 
eccentric, because we dislike universal regu- 
lations and do not realize that a picturesque 
claim to liberty may be a serious offence. 

This man who has been swept upon the 
scene with the crowd has refused to be 
adjusted to the situation. He did not come 
by, his own choice, and he liked his own 
garment. So he has refused the raiment pro- 
vided by his host. He had had no wish to 
be present: why should he put it on? His 
mind and spirit have not been swept into 
the feast. He is above the surrounding 
excitement. Perhaps his egotistical and 
critical calmness pleases him as much as does 
his distinctive personal dress. 

Anyhow, he stands unadjusted and no doubt 
largely unsympathetic towards the occasion, 
and alien to the atmosphere in which = 
finds himself. 

70 
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Really, we know him so well that we hardly, 
know how to fall foul of him. This immobile, 
temperate, self-conscious person is not strik- 
ingly un-British. We find him well repre- 
sented when movements pass over the nation. 
He does not contribute to the movements, 
but he allows himself to move to some extent 
with the throng, so he be not required to. wax 
warm as he goes along, and may, preserve 
some token of the right to testify, that enthu- 
slasm is usually foolish. 

He is content to go to churchi—if the sur- 
rounding custom requires it—upon the same 
condition, complacently thankful that religion 
in these days is a cool, calm, impersonal 
affair, requirmg no ardour, no change of 
habit, in a layman, and not often going 
beyond a quiet, decorous ee wees in the 
clergy. jt | Pala 

He may pride himself on his fancied dignity, 
and liberty, on his never giving himself away. 
But in thus avoiding’ community of emotion 
he certainly deprives himself of much liberty, 
of expression. And his fear of looking foolish 
has only the slightest claim to dignity. And 
he has not our Collect’s cheerful mind. 

In the great days we are living through now, 
this unwillingness to be personally adjusted 
to the situation is a very, serious matter. 

No one has the right to, be let alone, to go 
as he may please. 

And yet this is what a great many, people 
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are claiming—and what the authorities seem 
to be very unwilling not to admit. 

I am not thinking of people who talk 
treason, or plunder the nation’s war chest 
for bonuses, or carry on a footpad’s felony 
with threats of revolution. These people are 
altogether outside the great Feast to which 
God has summoned humanity. 

The man suggested by the parable may 
be frankly anti-German. Only, he insists on 
his right to take his own way. He does not 
think that we ought to have stood outside the 
war. He admits that the nation was under 
compulsion to fight, so he is at the war-feast. 

But he refuses to have his life turned upside 
down by what the nation has to do. He 
will not thoroughly adjust himself to the situa- 
tion. He will not outwardly and visibly, and 
in his personal life be moved. 

He will not personally admit compulsion. 
So he refuses the festal garment which God 
is offering to us all to-day, which God is 
insisting that we all shall put on. He is 
refusing, although he is on the right side, ~ 
swept by the nation’s necessary adventure into 
the great feast—he refuses the garment of 
personal service. 

Put khaki or a munition-worker’s dress 
before him. He will say, that he is glad that 
so many people have volunteered. But say, 
“This is for you to put on, and that nurse’s 
uniform is for youn daughter; the State 
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demands that you shall serve.” Say this, and 
this lover of liberty and admirer of sacrifice 
and hearty desirer of victory will hurl ‘‘ the 
genius of the English people” at you and 
quote the nonsense about one volunteer being 
worth three “‘ pressed men,” and tell you—or 
tell Parliament—to take away the khaki or 
there will be a “ revolution.” 

He stands, in fact, for the people who are 
benevolently, minded towards the Right so 
long as the Right allows them the immunity, 
and perquisites of practical neutrality. He 
is conscious that his battles are being fought 
for him, like most of the neutral people over 
the seas. But excepting for the rise in taxa- 
tion and prices his life, and very; likely his 
business, suffers no rigour. And yet, in the 
day when Right shall triumph, this home- 
grown representative of neutrality—this 
refuser of the garment of service—looks to 
enjoy the triumph and the feast. 

But this cannot be. 

If Right is to triumph—as it surely will—the 
nation will have to turn out from the lighted 
glory of the civic feast this onlooker—this man 
who, in God’s great day and England’s, 
refused the vesture of service. 

His place is not a citizen’s. He must go 
out into the dark. 

The nation must do this for its own salva- 
tion. For the question calling for answer 
is not, “‘ Will the voluntary system suffice to 
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beat the Germans?’ but, ‘‘ Will it save the 
soul of England—the soul tempted, bribed, 
betrayed by politicians seeking votes—the soul 
that was content to be mishandled so?” 

To-day the nation is fighting for much more 
than its possessions. It is fighting for its 
soul, a soul that will be lost for ever if its 
whole strength be not exerted—and its whole 
strength is not being exerted. All Germany, 
is in array, under her black standard, while 
we still tolerate the man who refuses hisi 
service, the man who regards the State as 
his paddock or his playhouse, and thinks that 
whatever stress England may pass through, 
statesmen hold their office that they may make 
him comfortable. And for this we have to 
thank, not so much the worse side of our 
national temperament—for that in the days 
of old ceased to assert itself in circumstances 
comparable with those of to-day—as our 
politicians. 

Our politicians—many, of them—are still 
unadjusted to the situation. They, still try, 
to conduct the war without casting’ aside their 
pre-war habits. 

O ye politicians, I can half forgive you 
your foolishness—which even to-day you are 
too foolish to realize—but I cannot forgive 
you your wickedness in corrupting this 
people, in teaching them to forget their true 
Jerusalem, in turning their hearts from their 
true, royal land of worship and service to 
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worship the calves that you set up for them 
in Bethel and Dan. It is too much for 
you, you said, to offer the sacrifices that 
your fathers offered. The strife for the 
mastery runs all through Nature. Germany, 
wastes a vast amount of wealth in preparing 
armaments for we know not what. But it 
takes two to make a quarrel. We will join 
in no quarrel with her. We can hold our 
place without warlike power. The wealth that 
is ours let us expend to make your portion 
soft and pleasant. 

So you turned this people away from their 
great past, and their great responsibilities, and 
the God who made their fathers strong and 
required that they, set in dangers greater than 
any that their fathers faced, should be stronger 
than their fathers. You turned them from all 
the things that make a nation great and taught 
them that a nation’s chief end—and a man’s 
—was to be comfortable ; that the wise man 
should say to his soul, ‘‘ Soul, take thine 
ease.’’ You bade them vote for legislators who 
treated a citizen like a cow, and forgot— 
and taught him to forget—that he was a man— 
God’s child—made by God to love, and yearn, 
and strive for the mastery, and go up the 
great altar stairs of sacrifice to the heart of 
things and to the crown of life. 

It is you who have given us the unadjusted 
man of the parable. And you—because you 
are still yourselves, without the dress of the 
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warrior soul—you will not even now com- 
mand him to array himself for the battle of 
God. 

To-day, as we meet in church—and for 
many a day yet to come—the issue of the 
war is undecided. The supreme issue is one 
between the Britains and Germany. There are 
other combatants on both sides. But the issue 
is between us two. This she recognizes clearly 
enough. (With her—rulers and people alike 
—we are ‘“‘the enemy.” (We shall do well 
to realize no less generally that in reality we 
‘“‘ fight neither with small nor great save only 
with ’’ her. 

Let us also realize that the victory will 
certainly go to the better nation. No trick, 
no chance, no miracle, will avert this. The 
better nation will win. She may suffer deeply 
in the struggle—more even than the enemy 
she shall vanquish. But she will win. 

She may be minished and brought low ; 
she may be, and she may need to be, greatly 
purged. But she will win—the better nation 
will win. ‘‘ Better ’’—what do you understand 
by “better’’?? A nation humbled in spirit, 
in the dust before God—a nation that has 
counted its faults and confessed the tale of 
them? 

Doubtless as individuals there is much occa- 
sion for the confession of sin. 

But the nation—that must not be humbled 
save to the humility that stands before God, 
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with all its strength dedicated and commis- 
sioned. The call for ‘‘ national humiliation ”’ 
tends to be a dangerous mistake. 

** Oh for the old Puritan and Quaker spirit !”’ 
an earnest friend wrote to me a few days 
ago. No, in Heaven’s name, not too much 
of that! The Puritan’s solemn assemblies, his 
new moons and Sabbaths of self-conscious 
pietism and alarmed propitiatory asceticism, are 
hateful to God. If we were to offer Him 
such a temper and such practices to-day He 
would reject us: “I cannot. Away with 
them.”’ 

The better nation—the nation that He calls 
us to become—is not a people wrapped in the 
garment of its fears, but one dressed as it 
should be dressed, who shall divide the spoil, 
and feast with the God who judgeth the 
earth. 

The better nation is the nation which at 
the call of God for the service of its whole 
strength can produce the greater human power. 

God is redeeming the world at this time by 
human power—not human brute power, but by 
human power to fight, human power to give 
up comfort, human power to let the husband 
or the son follow God to battle, human power 
to cleanse the Augean stables of a corrupt 
politics and a time-and-place-serving’ Adminis- 
tration; human power to set the nation in 
array under the eye of God in all the goodliness 
of its tents, in all the hum and dust of its 
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factories, in all the damp and grime of its 
mines, in all the monotony of its patient fields, 
in all the riches of its love. 

That is the better Britain, better than the 
Britain of 1914, better than the Britain of 
to-day, a Britain fully dressed in soul and 
circumstance for God’s great fight—that is the 
Britain that shall, with her saved soul and 
changed ways, win this war. 

We shall win—we shall win speedily—when 
we become entitled by obedience and general 
service to say, ‘‘ The Lord of Hosts is with us.” 

In thus linking ourselves with the spirit of 
our fathers and with the practice of national 
service which, in the days when the yew-trees 
were planted beside our churches, was the basis 
of property and citizenship, we shall be turn- 
ing away from the views and ways that have 
brought us to our present peril—ways which, 
had we continued in them, would have brought 
us to utter destruction. 

In doing this we shall not lapse blindly and 
superficially into a repetition of old forms and 
ways. (We in the English Church know to 
our cost the loss of spiritual force that results 
from uninspired romantic reactions. It is 
towards the spirit of our fathers, not to their 
methods, that we bend our course. (We must 
get back, behind our supposed genius for 
ungovernable laxity, to the real genius of our 
race. (We must again take up the power that 
passed into our fathers’ blood and souls from 
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the north-east wind and the ages when the 
struggle with man and Nature never paused 
long enough to suggest that our human home 
was a paddock or a stall. 

The lesson of sacrifice written all over 
Nature, and most clearly written in her most 
beautiful episodes and moods, must be learnt 
anew; and a true conception of humanity 
must thrust out of our souls the false and 
degrading’ humanitarianism which stands re- 
vealed as the enemy of everything that relates 
the life of man and the destiny of a great 
people to the purposes of God. 

Last night I read the story of the cactus, 
as a great naturalist has revealed it. 

As I read how this plant of the desert, in 
danger of being’ extinguished by the exploit- 
ing antelope because it had lost, through long 
security, its ancient defences, saved itself from 
the invader by resuming its spine, I seemed to 
see a parable of what we are passing through 
and of what we too must do if the alien enviers 
of our richness are to be frustrated. 

We, too, are children of the desert. The 
wilderness and the solitary place have been 
gladdened by us. Not as exploiters, but as 
men doing their duty and discharging: their, 
true office, we have gone into wild, rough 
lands and made them rich, and waxed riclt 
ourselves. Like the cactus, we had lost our 
old defences, But like the cactus again, we 
are being compelled to resume them. The 
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stern and splendid dress that our fathers wore 
willingly and as their chief glory—the garment 
which God to-day requires us to put on if 
we and our children in the ages to come are 
to feast with Him—we shall not refuse. The 
greatness that we have thought little of—our 
very life, and all that life holds, hangs on it. 
The Empire, that vast and casual. agglomera- 
tion, where relationship would tend to vanish 
with time, that must be an organism, with 
rich variety of function, indeed, but with one 
heart and one soul. Service—the service of 
our God-given destiny—must be an energizing 
inspiration common to every part of it. As 
the succulent cactus in its invaded past called 
up the powers by which it was anciently 
established in its place, and made the neces- 
sary sacrifices, even so must we. Life, for 
men and plants, is never for long an easy 
matter. For men it is more difficult than for 
plants. For man—God’s child—finds not here 
his home. This world, for all its beauty, offers 
him no finality. Nature mothers the cactus, 
but not him. He is set here, not to fit his 
environment but to dominate it, to force it 
to yield passage to his pilgrimage and sup- 
port to his alien step. For him to be 
weak—except he be overborne in conflict—for 
him to be willingly weak that he may enjoy 
red pottagé or the immunities of a tended 
animal, is to become false to the purpose 
for which God made him, and incapable of 
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discharging the greater human offices ; fit only 
—and sure sooner or later—to be enslaved by 
the world or the devil. 

That, as I read the Parable of the Wedding 
Garment, thinking of the days we are passing 
through, is why I judge that the face of God 
must be stern towards the man who can be 
casual and detached and personally unmoved 
by the call for service, and why he who 
refuses to don the raiment of sacrifice seems 
to have no title to regard himself as God’s man 
or a good Englishman. 


x 


THE POWER OF THE QUIET MIND 


He went unto Him and besought Him that He would 
come down and heal his son.—Srt. JOHN iv. 47. 


(Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, October 24, 1915.) 


HERE, in the sickness of the nobleman’s son 
and the father’s unquiet mind, we have the 
problem of suffering which is being pressed 
upon us by the vast scale of the war. To- 
day this problem comes to us as a general 
fact, not, as at ordinary times, in scattered 
individual contacts from which we may re- 
treat and find relief in a surrounding unhurt 
society. We are all hurt. Therefore the 
problem is upon us all. Millions are asking 
what it means. And in many a disquieted 
mind the question rises, ‘‘Has Christianity 
collapsed? ” 

Can we at such a time possess the “ cheer- 
ful’ mind of last Sunday’s Collect or the mens 
secura, the steady ‘‘ quiet mind,” of to-day’s 
prayer? 

If the earthquake at Lisbon flung half the 
tepid faith of eighteenth-century Europe into 
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infidelity, can the faith of the twentieth century, 
fare better in the greater strain of this savage 
war? © 

Certainly the mild and nerveless faith that 
rested, and decayed, on a foundation of slight 
optimism and material comfort—that regarded 
all pain as a revelation of cruelty—is unsuit- 
able for the present times. But it was un- 
suitable for all times. It was no religion. 
Its gods were the work of men’s appetites. 
Therefore, the war has destroyed it. 

But Christianity? Pain cannot kill that. 
A society that is haunted by the fear of 
pain; that blasphemes against pain; that 
tries to rule pain out, regardless of its uses ; 
that evades sufferings great and small by 
turning away from every duty and every vision 
that cannot be faced with more or less 
physical pleasure—that sort of society re- 
pudiates Christianity to-day. But whatever 
it may have professed, it was not Christian 
before the earthquake made it talk infidel. 

Christianity is not collapsing, but the souls 
of men are being tested. 

The soul is not made by the comforts of 
life. It was perishing in them before the 
war. 

Strange that the devil did not restrain his 
impatience a little longer’ ! 

For now the soul of the world is being’ 


saved. 
A mens secura is in building. 
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But slowly—painfully. 

Not yet can England’s soul be saved, while 
we order things as we order them still—as 
though we had nothing but physical forces 
and interests to deal with, and allowing one 
half of the country to do as it pleases— 
bargaining and threatening the State that it 
may enjoy War and Plenty. Half England 
is still out for a gala, a circus, and panem 
et circenseés. 

This is the half whose Christianity has 
collapsed. The half that bears the Cross 
mostly has the ‘ quiet mind.” 

Would it not be strange if flourishing 
shirkers of sacrifice could draw near to God 
when the war is raising’ such ‘“ problem's ” 
within sight and sound of their comforts and 
revels? 

Christianity is not a soft thing, nor the 
universe a gigantic scheme for man’s enter- 
tainment. The world is a place of Work. 
Work is going on everywhere—work to the 
glory of God. 

Man has to join in this service. That is 
his happiness, for it is his only way. of fulfil- 
ling his destiny. But it is not easy. For, 
though God is his Father, the world is no 
place for him! to settle in. Here he may 
get discipline and strength. Here he may 
love. But here he is on a campaign, with 
fighting to do and hardships to put up with ; 
he is not at home. 
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Man’s great part is to glorify God by 
consciously and cheerfully devoting his 
strength to Him. It is man’s glory that 
he should do this. If sorrow lead us to it— 
as it is leading many at this time—the sorrow 
will certainly not make our Christianity 
collapse. 

The nobleman of to-day’s Scripture came 
to Christ with no idea of offering Him any- 
thing. Nor did he come with a problem. 
He was the problem: “Is our suffering justi- 
fiable?’’ Christ dealt with the problem, not 
by a formula, not by an argument, not as 
a problem. He did the best that could be 
done for the case before Him. As Elisha 
at Zarephath, He succoured poverty by, de- 
manding power of it. He required the 
suppliant to be in sympathy—or personal 
accord—with Him, and to rise to a certain 
intensity of desire and grasp. He required 
that this intensity should not destroy his 
dignity; that he should rise from petition- 
ing for help to contribute force; that his 
personality should go into action; that he 
should have a “* quiet mind.” 

He had not come to Christ drawn by fellow- 
ship, strength, sympathy. He was hopeless 
unless Christ would help him. So he came. 
But he had to become ‘strong in the Lord.” 
‘‘ Sir, come down ere my child die,” he had 
cried. ‘Go thy way,” said Christ; “ thy, son 
liveth.”” He spoke reassuringly to him, But 
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He did not go with him. That would have 
been to give too much help—to soothe his 
feelings and confirm the healing, perhaps, but 
to weaken the man. And God never weakens 
the men He works with. If He wound, it 
is that the wounded man may be stronger 
than he was before. For, strength, all through 
the story of His dealings with man, has been 
His quest—strength, without which man can 
give no fellowship to God. Man cannot fulfil 
his destiny by merely depending on God. God 
wants something from him. 

In the light of this relation an episode of 
discomfort gives us no ground of complaint 
against God. Our relationship was not de- 
signed to secure easy conditions of living, 
but strength and abundance of life. ‘I am 
hurt. Must this experience weaken me? Or 
is it a test of strength, a call to be strong, a 
situation that forbids me to be weak?” St. 
Paul in to-day’s Epistle (Eph. vi. 10 ef seq.) 
is certainly in an uncomfortable and dis- 
couraging position. He is confined to his 
room in Rome, constantly guarded by an armed 
soldier of the pretorian guard. That cold 
presence, dressed in symbols of pagan im- 
perialism and of the irresistible power of the 
world to which it belonged, was ever with 
him as he prayed, or wrote, or received the 
visit of a disciple. How enfeebling such an 
experience must have been to his spirit! No. 
Listen to him. He does not ignore his Roman 
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guard. He appropriates him. He takes the 
weapons that were to assure him of his help- 
lessness, and converts each and all of them 
to be weapons at his own disposal. Sword, 
shield, breastplate, everything he takes, being 
“strong in the Lord,” and presents it all as 
a token and an instrument of the relation in 
which he stands to the Master with whom 
he cannot be prevented from enjoying 
fellowship. 

We might find another instance in the 
picture, in our first Lesson, of the hardihood 
of the ‘‘ Three Children,’ confronted by the 
threats of Nebuchadnezzar. 

But a better instance still is in the minds 
of all of us in the case of that noble English- 
woman, Nurse Edith Cavell. 

In those ten weeks of imprisonment before 
her condemnation and scandalously hurried 
and brutally perpetrated martyrdom—in those 
ten weeks her Christianity had plenty of time 
to collapse if it had been of the collapsible 
kind. But the faith of unselfish souls like 
hers rises and falls not with the gleams and 
gusts of circumstance. Her healing hands 
were tied. Her voice and smile could not 
set forth to cheer suffering as they had done 
almost from the day when she left her father’s 
parsonage ; as, during many recent months, 
they had done to wounded enemies com- 
mitted to her care. Then, when she had 
been free to comfort pain, she had had but 
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little time doubtless for herself. Her soul 
lived in service. 

But now, her body fettered from ministering 
to others, her spirit escaped from the bands 
which the ceaseless service of love had laid 
upon it. She knew a quiet mind, “ secure,” 
not in the German’s brutal grip, but in the 
freedom and certainty of Divine, communion. 

Wrong could not embitter a soul like hers 
or destroy the accumulated grace of a life- 
time of charity. She must needs seek for 
reasons to extenuate the wrong that was being 
done to her, must insist to herself that they 
who were outraging civilization in their treat- 
ment of her were doing what they felt was 
right—carrying out some sort of law. 

The tone of that sweet plea of the Cross, 
‘Forgive them, they know not what they 
do,’’ sounds in the record of her view of the 
situation—the view of her quiet mind. Her 
judges she was ‘‘ not careful to answer.”’ She 
spoke as openly in her noble innocence of 
her humane breach of inhuman rules as though 
Righteousness and not Infamy were her 
questioner. And when Death came close 
to her this same glory of a quiet mind made 
her happy to die for her country, and for 
humanity, and all the tender things that 
Germany and the devil are trampling to death 
—happy to die, and confident (as she told 
the chaplain) that ‘“‘ we shall meet again.” 

Does her suffering present a problem? Are 
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our minds shaken with questioning’s concern- 
ing her who had a mind so quiet, and who, 
in her quietness, and confidence, and strength, 
wrought an example so radiantly persuasive 
of the dignity of life? Does not a great light, 
rather than a problem, come to us from her 
—a light in which we may read that the 
Christian’s quiet mind collapses not under the 
pressure of circumstances, but turns their 
thorns, and nails, and spear to glorious use, 
and out of the affliction of the moment works 
out, by the grace of the Divine Fellowship, 
an exceeding weight of glory? 

Are we in our sorrows, if not made dumb 
or infidel, doing no more than talk, and think, 
and pray into the air or into one another’s 
sympathetic hearts? 

The sorrows of these great days are for 
greater uses than these. They are the travail 
of a great life that is coming, that every true 
“quiet mind” is preparing for. They are 
material for power—the power that lasts long 
because its beginning is set in suffering and 
love. 
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And cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
Saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto 
our God for ever and ever. Amen.—REVELATION vii. 
TO, 


(Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, October 31, 1915.) 


THIS outburst of praise does not seem to 
have been called from these people because 
some miracle or other great deed had been 
wrought on their behalf. 

The energy of praise and thanksgiving rises 
not so readily when we are conscious of 
receiving great gifts as when our low estate 
has been helped to rise to achievement. 

The belief that we have got God to do 
something for us is less potent to make us 
thankful than the feeling that He has caused 
us to do a great thing. 

There is so little adoration and praise in 
the life of the Church because, though we 
believe God to possess “all might ’”’ and be 
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“the Author and Giver ”’ of many good things, 
there is so little sense of power to do great 
things in the Christian life of to-day. 

The saints can praise God because they, 
feel free to put their whole personality into 
service. 

And these people in to-day’s Epistle can 
praise God because in their hands are the 
palm-branches of victory. They, too, like 
the men who have been ‘‘ sealed,” have been 
enrolled. They have seen service. 

We cannot praise God if we stand outside 
His service. (Weakness merely conscious of 
being helped is rarely thankful. 

We praise God for what we render to 
Him. 

A Church that has cultivated an invalid 
and morbid kind of piety—as the greater part 
of the Church of to-day has done—is almost 
incapable of offering’ God praise. Its very 
Eucharists have had the tone of litanies. 

This is our Harvest Thanksgiving. The 
people who are really thanking God in this 
church—and they are many who do so—are 
not people who have had luck with the weather 
and with their investments, but those who 
have in some degree been meeting God’s 
demand for fellowship and work. 

Men who have been sealed for service and 
hold the palm of achievement extol—in this 
Scripture of to-day—their great Companion 
and Master. Their praise is the fruit of 
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vigorous action, the incense that rises from 
personal sacrifice, no mere tribute for favours 
received. 

When Solomon had built a temple he 
praised God; and when Nehemiah had built 
a city, he said, ‘‘ Now praise the Lord your 
God.” 

The people whom God carried out from 
the bondage of Egypt were not made thankful 
by, the wonders that He wrought for them 
in the field of Zoan. The Song of Miriam 
was no national outburst of praise. Israel had 
“stood still to see the salvation of God.” It 
had taken no part in the great work. And 
during the forty years that followed, it mur- 
mured and missed its opportunities and 
died out. 

There is no Land of Promise bestowed on 
any nation as a gift. The promises of God 
must be won by, the faith and co-operation 
of men. 

Not when men have had things made easy 
for them do their hearts exult. For not along 
smooth ways do men go to the greatness of 
life. The noblest human experiences are 
obtained on difficult roads. And he who calls 
men to tread them, with a worthy end in view, 
and is their comrade, receives their gratitude, 
for he has glorified life. 

The men who will be praised after this war 
will not be those who have tried to make 
things easy for us, or concealed from us what 
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was unpleasant, but those who have called 
us and helped us to do the difficult things that 
were right—who have made us pay and bleed 
and triumph, and been with us in it all. 

The politicians who have treated us as 
though we had been chiefly, anxious not to 
be uncomfortable, and laboured much with 
this end in view, will not be thanked—or 
wanted in office again. 

When this war is over men will praise 
God because the world will have been saved 
by an enrolled multitude with palms in their 
hands—a countless host who have shared 
God’s purpose and worked with Him to carry 
it out. 

These people will praise God because they, 
will have found out how great is man’s life 
when love and sacrifice rule it, and how human 
it is, in striving for the crown, to tread down 
the brute fears and greeds that are usually 
so potent for our degradation. 

Will the Church lead the praise? If she 
is to do so she must turn away from her 
poor imitations of devotion and her morbid 
moods, and herself offer God the service of 
her strength. 

The weak religion that has been so largely 
current—a thing with fear for its foundation 
and a quest for personal profits for its super- 
structure—stands nowhere any longer as a 
shrine for living men who have found their 
strength as they followed the banner of God. 
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It was undermined deeply by alien heresy 
before the war. Now the artillery that is 
destroying the pagan religion of Germany, is 
destroying if too. 

Is the Church finding her Christian soul? 
The soul of the Christian religion, as it is 
intended to be lived, is expressed in Strength 
and Fellowship. It cannot dwell in a 
structure built of fear and profit. 

The mitigations of the severity of life which 
the world receives at ordinary. times through 
the Christian religion are not the greatest 
fact of our religion. Christianity was not 
given to the world to| make life smooth, but 
to enable man to fulfil the great object of 
his creation—which is the giving God that 
which, outside the communion within the 
Blessed Trinity, He finds not—a love that is 
capable of sacrifice and fellowship. Sacrifice 
runs indeed, as a secret of progress, through 
the Creation. It all “‘ groans and travails.” 
But it does so as a matter of course, and with 
less sharpness than appears. Its laments are 
the creaking of a great machine that cannot 
choose but do its task, and that has provision 
made for it, in faultless order, that it may 
exactly fulfil its destiny. It is a world of 
perfect justice. 

But man’s world is not thus perfectly, 
adjusted. Nature—true mother of all other 
living things—while regardful of man’s body, 
constantly shocks and opposes his spirit. This 
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thing which she brought not forth, this 
thing of options and adventures and surprises, 
is an alien within her realm. She cannot 
comfort it. Its last home is not on her breast. 
Its course is a pilgrimage that cuts across 
her ordered ways, or only follows them to 
its own degradation. It is the one struggler 
and striver in a world whose vastest labours 
have no touch of struggle. Ina world where 
all other forces are governed by law this 
strange thing has, so far as Nature is con- 
cerned, a law unto itself. Constantly 
stumbling—and hurt at every stumble—it 
presumes to mastery; not just to master this 
thing or that and then become subject to 
order, but, to pass from victory to victory, 
from glory to glory. It is its business to live 
for dominion, and to become strong with a 
strength which Nature does not bestow. 

Its wisdom is not in the depth or in the sea, 
for, the wisdom that is there proclaims no 
more than an inevitable order. The wisdom 
that is in man is a force that reckons, not with 
the inevitable but with the possible, that 
oftentimes achieves the impossible, and that (as 
Cromwell said) “‘never mounts so high as 
when it knows not whither it is going.” 

The order to which it belongs is not attain- 
able by routine, or careful observing of laws, 
or remembering of types ; it is not bestowed 
as a gift or favour, or as a reward for in- 
offensiveness or resignation. It is earned by 
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strength that attains to offer to God fellow- 
ship, the communion that serves even when 
it has no heart—being in a strange land— 
to sing, but that, when it has served and 
found strength, breaks forth into praise, and 
thus again serves God—‘‘in a_ wonderful 
order.” 

Man’s vocation to draw near to God by. 
striving for the mastery has been forgotten 
by England and blasphemously caricatured by 
Germany. Germany. has returned to her 
savage gods by devoting herself to be brutal. 
England has gone to the calves of Bethel 
and Dan, seeking a relief from struggle, and, 
with every increase of comfort, getting farther 
from the God in whose hand our breath is, 
but who will not force from us the gift of 
strength or compel us to pilgrimage. 


AIT 
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Render unto Czsar...and unto God... .—Srt, 
MATTHEW xxii. 21. 


(Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, November 7, 1915. 
Gospel.) 


WHAT new and real things these old psalms 
and Collects have become! What grip they: 
have for our souls! How they speak the 
language of our hearts! Lately their spirit 
seemed alien, or, at all events, held off from 
us by long and sundering passages of history. 
To-day we are back in times of stress such 
as those in which they were begotten in our 
fathers’ souls. To-day, they are not too 
strong, too earnest. They have a_ worth 
that bursts through the music that used to 
soothe our senses—a worth to kindle our 
souls. 

To-day, as we hear the old words, we drop 
our approving epithets and draw our swords. 
The words that we perverted and mouthed 
as such soft things are themselves “ very 
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swords.” They are untouched by. the senti- 
mentalism that was fast becoming the most 
expressive part of our religion—whenever it 
turned from ‘‘ muscular Christianity’ and 
slumming and social reform to, use a spiritual 
tongue. 

This ‘piety,’ for instance, which our 
Collect is concerned with—how different it 
is from the invertebrate thing we used to 
know! This thing which God gives (auctor 
ipse pietatis), this qualifying characteristic of 
prayer (pie preces)—behold, it is an alto- 
gether strong thing! It looks towards 
Strength, towards Deus refugium nostrum et 
virtus, and its presence in prayer ensures 
its validity—links the action of the man who 
prays with the security and strength that 
are in God. Prayers are not pious unless 
there be this “value’’ in them. So the 
Collect insists, by, pointing out their valuable 
qualities. They are, it tells us, “* faithful,” 
and they, are also “ effectual.” 

They are faithful. That is not just that we 
have faith or belief in God concerning our 
petitions. The point is that they are them- 
selves faithful actions. They are part of a 
faithful activity. Orare est laborare is 
a maxim that might do more for the Church 
than its over-quoted counterpart, Laborare 
est orare. True prayer always works. The 


other maxim is responsible for many 
‘* Marthas..” 
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The conception at the back of this word 
“faithfully ” is that the working element— 
the essential labour—of prayer is directed not 
towards just our personal success in getting 
something from God. Its efficacy is tested 
in the light of a discharge of a duty—the 
_ duty, in prayer and otherwise, of co-operating 
with God. To this duty God moves us: He 
is the ‘‘ Author” (in the Collect’s words) of 
all such “ piety ’—which is ‘‘ faithful’ in so 
far as it responds to His motion. 

And “effectual” too. There is only one 
kind of prayer that is of any great value, 
that does more than soothe or hypnotize or 
make pauses before action—it is the prayer 
that gets God’s will done; and because it 
does this it also brings ws strength, through 
God who is our refuge and strength. 

What is the right view of God as our 
refuge and strength? The “pious” view 
cannot chiefly be one of a kindly “ shelter 
from the stormy blast.’”’ Piety is not a temper 
that goes in quest of immunities. Its busi- 
ness is the discharge of duty with a touch 
both of reverence and of affection. 

Where it knows itself feeble it seeks, not 
that its feebleness may be protected, but that 
it may be protected against its feebleness. 
It desires the comfort of strength and fellow- 
ship, not the comfort sought by our lower 
nature to the soul’s cost: ‘‘He gave them 
their desire and sent leanness withal into their 
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souls.” Our refuge is a scene of powerful 
operations—Refugium nostrum et virtus. 

You with the burdened heart—it is no mere 
‘City of Refuge ’”’ that you seek. You have 
a duty to perform. In facing that is your 
relief. You who are sorely wounded—you 
have “virtue” waiting for you. You are 
not just to be soothed as by some anesthetic 
that sets our activities under arrest for an 
operation. The hand that is laid upon you 
is not to hypnotize you into _ protected 
helplessness, that something helpful may be 
done to you. It is to magnetize you 
with the Divine love and to quicken you 
to enterprise. You are not the subject of 
an operation. You are an operator—a worker 
with God. 

Those burdens and weaknesses—they, are 
not to be coddled. God takes them off, not 
that you may be easy, released from office, 
discharged unfit for further service, but that 
you may take a load worth carrying, the bit 
of His world’s burden that He has for you— 
perhaps a cross. 

‘“‘Render . ... to God,” says our text. 

That word is the great working word of 
religion. It describes what is our duty and 
our opportunity, not only in prayer but in 
every other approach to Him, and in every 
action in which we seek to do His will in the 
world. Everywhere we are called to work 
with our strength, not with our weakness, 
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setting His will-to-work above the craving 
for relief. That is the secret of communion: 
it is always an offering. In your preparation 
for Confirmation and in your participation 
in the Holy Communion this fact defines your 
duty. If you wish to be strengthened you 
must be a candidate who offers strength. 
Your Confirmation is not won by, a confession 
of sin. Repentance has had place. You 
come—as the great prayer before the ‘“ laying 
on of hands” will remind you—as one who 
has already received the forgiveness of all 
your sins. Your business at your Confirma- 
tion is Strength. That is what you seek, 
and that is what you must offer if you would 
have what you seek. 

And so in the Holy Communion. God 
does not communicate with you because you 
are weak, but because, however great your 
weakness, you offer Him something that He 
can have fellowship with, something that is 
worthy to be made more strong, some- 
thing that He can build on or cause to 
grow, something that contributes to His 
purposes. 

It is because this is so largely forgotten 
that we get so little from our Communions. 
We ‘‘ have not”’ because we render not. Can 
we expect a gift of life in response to a 
merely formal act of obedience? The highest 
boon of Communion requires adoration, which 
is the highest rendering of ourselves to God 
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—an offering that glorifies God because it 
holds back nothing of soul and body and con- 
cern, yet knows not that it gives, and thinks 
not of itself in the delight of God’s wondrous 
response to the strength that is rendered to 
Him. 

This is the highest expression and result 
of ‘‘ piety.” And something—at least some 
humble type—of this belongs to every mood 
and action that is worthy of humanity. 

There is no virtue, whether personal or 
civic, whether secular or religious, in weak- 
ness. In the midst of our weakness it is our 
chief human duty to use our strength. Weak- 
ness does not yield to tender consideration. 
That gives it culture. It yields place where 
strength—however small it be, seemingly 
perhaps, a mere “cloud like a man’s 
hand’’—is the great consideration. That 
was our Lord’s demand in almost every 
miracle that He wrought. And that, to-day, 
is the only way to get remarkable things 
done—the only way that can be called 
‘* pious.” 

Plainly we were sadly wanting in piety 
before this war. Our humanity was _ busily. 
engaged in coddling various kinds of weak- 
ness or in seeking’ to be coddled itself. 
Religion was a thoroughly, mild thing both 
in its spirit and in its view of the greater 
human duties. It poisoned its soul by 
sentimentalizing the softer passages of the 
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Sermon on the Mount, and shrinking—as 
sentimentalists do—from all serious experi- 
ment of them. And it paraded its sub- 
dued temper—rank impiety that it was—as 
piety. 

And what religion did society, also did. 
The nation did not ask for strength. It in 
many, directions repressed it in the interests 
of a social religion of comfort. The men 
who offered strength, who desired to render 
a large output, were trammelled for the sake 
of the people who did not want to be tired. 
Everything was to be subdued—excepting the 
appetites of men—lest some one should be 
disturbed. 

This was what was going on in the soul 
of the nation that God intended, above all 
other nations, to glorify Him by the réndering 
of strength. 

Truly we were one of the greatest impieties 
of history. 

And now we have got to be “ pious.” There 
is no other way of salvation. No miracle is 
going to relieve us. We have to be delivered 
by offering all our strength to God and 
England. Not that we are giants who are 
to deliver ourselves by our great strength. 
The great strength that will deliver us is 
in God. But all the strength we have got 
must be offered if the mighty, work of God 
is to be done. 

We cannot afford to waste anything. Our 
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resources of all kinds are sacred. A great 
service claims everything. 

The impiety that withholds service has no 
right to express itself in word or deed. For 
its expression voices, not liberty but treason. 
It has no right to, exist within the civic life 
of a people that is fighting for liberty and 
everything else that is of human worth. The 
Government of such a people must have the 
courage to claim that the nation shall offer 
all its power for the protection of its honour 
and its life. 

We may be thankful that the Prime 
Minister has this week used words that seem 
to express this courageous claim upon the 
nation’s piety. 

We may be the more thankful for this 
utterance because it seems to brush aside the 
blandishments jand threats which a well-known 
Labour spokesman has just addressed to him. 
That address blessed him for “ taking into 
your confidence the organized Labour move- 
ment,’ and informed him that the great Union 
which this man _ professed to represent 
‘“endorses the Trade Union Congress resolu- 
tion insisting on the voluntary system of 
enlistment being upheld.” That resolution 
must be obeyed by the Government under 
peril of ‘“‘forcible resentment”; for these 
men would take it to be a concession to 
people—the advocates of universal service— 
who were guilty of ‘‘ purposes of vicious 
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class-aggrandizement.” This charge came 
Strangely from a mouthpiece of the only 
really privileged aristocracy now existing in 
this kingdom. 

And we may be glad indeed that the 
Government appears not to have been 
impressed either by the writer’s threats or 
by his insolent invitation to co-operate with 
him and his friends in the uncivic business 
that he has in view. 

The Government cannot undertake to sub- 
ordinate the safety of the State and the lives 
of its citizens to the greed of a section of 
men who put their prejudices and class 
interests and personal profit above the 
welfare of humanity. They cannot consent 
to have great areas of the nation’s power 
screened off under a quasi-neutral character. 
Ceesar’s claim is inscribed on every power 
within the State, and to Cesar it must all 
be rendered. It is possible that the war may, 
be won without the use of every possible 
soldier, though this possibility permits no 
serviceable soldier to refuse to render himself 
to the State. But in regard to the industrial 
and financial power of our citizens, there is 
no element of uncertainty whatever as to what 
is due. Everything is due. Our whole pro- 
ductive power is wanted. For Capital and 
Labour to claim to go as they please, for a 
citizen to waste money on his fancies, is to 
assume an attitude of neutrality and to work 
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against the State. To-day, God gives all 
power to the State. He who robs the State 
of any of its power is guilty alike of impiety 
and of disloyalty. He refuses to ‘“* render 
to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 


XIII 
CHRISTIANITY AND PACIFISM 


I HOPE that this little book—which will not 
appear till the National Mission is in most 
parishes over—may find readers who have been 
quickened in faith, obedience, and cheer by 
what they have heard. God’s message at this 
time is certainly as different as possible—it 
long has been, as I tried to show years ago 
in a manual for Communicants called ‘‘ Service 
and Sacrament ’—from the teaching to which 
many Christian people are accustomed. That 
teaching has been largely conventional and 
depressing ; it has not attracted or kindled 
the best life of the nation; it has called 
forms and formulas and rich memories beyond 
their proper range and functions. And in 
its efforts after fidelity in these matters it 
has lost very greatly the power to prophesy, 
or to inspire the forces that make for good, 
or to turn the nation away from the craving 
for comfort that has been making its soul 
lean and putting its very existence in peril. 

It is not that the Church tried—as the poli- 
ticians did—to guide the people towards the 
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flesh-pots of Egypt—though some of its recent 
social teaching had an unconscious tendency 
that way. 

Its fault seems rather to have been that 
it has presented an influence that was too 
mild, too retrospective, and too introspective 
to turn the surrounding drift towards de- 
cadence into a movement of humane progress. 

Now, when God is speaking so loudly, and 
when the nation is listening to His voice and 
taking His way of Sacrifice, the Church must 
give herself with all her heart, and soul, and 
strength, and with the courage and cheer 
lof dedication, to march at the head of the 
people into the Promised Land. She has 
memories to inspire her still. But she has 
more than memories. She has a present power 
of guidance that can make her much more 
than a reverend master of ceremonies and 
keeper of monuments, or a warning authority 
set at cross-roads, or a source of mildness. 
She is called to lead. 

To this end she needs to rise to her highest 
life. 

She was founded to turn the world upside- 
down ; she has long acted as though it were 
her office to make the world mild. She was 
intended to be aggressive, and to flush the 
lives of men with health. She has achieved 
to be dull, backward-looking, and politely self- 
defensive. 

Even in regard to the war—though the 
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clergy have taken the first place in the land 
in giving their sons to serve—there has been 
an evident feeling in the Church—which has 
received prominent and frequent expression— 
that we ought not to wish to hurt Germany, 
and that we ought to pray that our enemies, 
when wounded, may be speedily well enough 
to be back in the fighting line. This par- 
ticular sort of mildness—and the immoral 
Pacifism to which it often grows—is one of 
the natural fruits of a degenerate Christianity 
that overvalues its nerves, proclaims peni- 
tence and submission as crowning’ graces, 
and is as alien from ‘‘ St. George”’ as it is 
from ‘‘ merry England.” 

Under the impression that piety is the turn- 
ing the other cheek—in theory our own, in 
practice usually our neighbour’s or our coun- 
try’s—it has lost touch with the essential 
chivalry of the Christian Faith, and with the 
wholesomeness, and humanity, and cheerful 
sacrifices of the loyal Christian life. 

In this way it has lost much of the influence 
which Christ intended it to use for the con- 
quering of the world. It has preferred a 
superior mildness to the superior vitality that 
was its great possession. 

The Christian pacifist believes that the 
world may be conquered by, its discovering 
that it can do what it likes with a Christian’s 
person and with the members of his family 
and with his country and with his goods. 
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If Evil chooses to take up arms, it may 
perpetrate its infamies, satisfy all the desires 
of brute and devil, rampage through civili- 
zation with methodical madness; and then, 
when it wearies of slaughter and destruction 
and its lusts grow weary, its sword is to 
turn sentimental like Shakespeare’s Richard’s, 
and its soul is to be melted by the Christian 
submissiveness of its victims. 

Truly the hedonist doctrine that the way 
to overcome the temptations of appetite is 
to yield to them must not be found fault 
with if the pacifist be right. 

But if the hedonist doctrine be wrong— 
if the temporary satisfaction of an appetite 
be not its conversion, but its invigoration for 
future indulgence—then the pacifist doctrine 
is as foolish in policy as it is rotten in morality 
—and the assaults of the devil and the brute 
ought to be forcibly encountered, both because 
that is the only way to overcome their evil, 
and because, beyond any. consideration of 
policy, the devil and the brute ought always 
to be resisted. 

The Church is in no way the better for 
forgetting that a Christian society may, in 
certain circumstances, find that its first 
duty has a judicial or even destructive 
character. 

Within her own fold, as the New Testament 
clearly shows, it is her duty to rule by love 
and to overcome evil with good. 
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But this love is not of @ kind to include 
the devil within its embrace. Enemies who 
are his agents—like Elymas (Acts xiii. 10, 
I1)—must not receive soft treatment. 

Such passages as Eph. iv. 32, ‘‘ Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another,” and Col. ili. 13, ‘‘ As Christ forgave 
you, so also do ye,” and 1 Thess. v. 15, ‘‘If 
any man obeyeth not our word. . . count 
him not as an enemy,” are directions relating 
to the treatment of troublesome brethren ; they 
carry the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
into the life of the Church, where love may 
enjoy and ought to practise a homelike gentle- 
ness. But they do not inculcate the emascu- 
late mildness of relation towards violent and 
diabolical evil which the pacifist devotes him- 
self to propagate. 

Would that the Church would apply these 
apostolic counsels to the region to which they 
belong. The neglect of them has perhaps 
robbed her, almost as much as her failure to 
practise the graces of strength, of the power 
to win the world. 

Her home life has been too cold, and her 
life of witness has been too mild. 

Mildness, in fact, has taken too much the 
place of love, and order has been more thought 
about than vitality. 

We hear a great deal about the Sermon 
on the Mount ; and we cannot ponder its great 
words too often, if we do so with reverence 
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and intelligence. The Church needs its fear- 
less and positive spirit at all times. 

But if we apply its exhortations to mild- 
ness, and the closely associated directions 
given by Christ to the Seventy and to the 
Twelve, in the early days of His ministry, to 
times of ordinary intercourse with the world, 
or times when ordinary intercourse is violently. 
interrupted, we show a lack both of common 
sense and of spiritual insight. 

We must recognize that some of the New 
Testament directions in matters of conduct are 
concerned with special situations and a par- 
ticular time. The expectation of our Lord’s 
speedy return or of the near approach of a great 
cataclysm, for example, is the main ground 
of St. Paul’s counsel regarding marriage in 
1 Cor. vii. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
eschatological considerations—though not absent 
—do not explain the mildness of tone that 
appears. Here, and in the directions to the 
Seventy and the Twelve, this particular temper 
seems rather to be due to the immediate object 
which our Lord had before Him. 

In the earlier part of His ministry, when 
the Baptist was longing for an immediate 
epiphany of judgment, our Lord set Himself— 
to St. John’s surprise and disappointment—to 
reveal in one troubled human situation after 
another the Divine sympathy, and to work for 
what we may call a positive atmosphere. The 
Divine Epiphany in this part of His ministry 
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required an atmosphere that was free from 
cross-currents of physical care or contest or 
mundane eagerness—an atmosphere evacuated 
of everything that hindered or engrossed or 
vexed life, or diverted energy from what was 
wholly constructive, or distracted faith from 
concentration upon Himself as the Lord of 
Life. 

The mildness of the Sermon on the Mount 
and of the directions to the Seventy and the 
Twelve seems to have been definitely concerned 
with the preparation of these conditions of 
manifestation. Carried outside the range of 
this intention, and made applicable to general 
conduct in the world, such a spirit must make 
Christianity largely unsuitable for the guidance 
ef life. 

Is it credible that the ruling trend and 
temper of the Christian ethic can have been 
of a kind that must prevent the Christian 
system from becoming dominant? 

Had Christ purposed to give the world a 
sort of Essenic philosophy that might be the 
property of a body of unusually-minded people 
withdrawn as a sect from all policies for chang- 
ing and controlling the general life of men, He 
might conceivably have proclaimed an ethic of 
meekness as a leading fact. But it is quite 
clear that He aimed at nothing less than world- 
conquest. He claimed to have overcome the 
world and to be the conqueror of its Prince. 
And He founded His Church that it might go 
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into all the world as His agent for winning 
all men to Himself. 

In the latter part of His ministry He 
clearly showed in His denunciation of Scribes 
and Pharisees—a generation of vipers that 
would not escape the damnation of hell—in 
His threatenings of severe judgment on those 
who rejected Him, and in such parables as 
that of the Wicked Husbandmen, that the 
principles given for the guidance of the Seventy 
and the Twelve in their earlier mission were 
not intended for all situations. 

Those earlier commissions He revoked, in 
respect of their mildness, with a remarkable 
clearness and deliberateness. ‘‘ When I sent 
you forth without purse and scrip and shoes, 
lacked ye anything? But now he that hath a 
purse let him take it; and he that hath no 
sword let him sell his garment and buy one.” 
Certainly neither the Lord nor His Apostles 
contemplated the use of the sword for the 
propagation of the Faith; nor, in a world 
governed by the Pax Romana, did they dwell 
on patriotic military service. But they were 
friendly to soldiers and to the authority of 
Rome, which in such a province as Judza was 
essentially of a military character. And “the 
whole armour of God,” though not for carnal 
warfare, showed that the Christian life had 
other duties besides those set forth in the 
Beatitudes, and that there was a sphere of 
duty where mildness was not a virtue. 
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What Christianity was intended to give to 
the world was not an ethic of mildness but 
one of love and sacrifice. The abundant 
vitality that it bestowed expressed itself, as 
abundant vitality always does, in assertion rather 
than in resignation. Its sacrifices were not 
an expression of tameness but of passionate 
vitality and unquenchable hope. Their note 
was not mildness but gladness—the gladness 
of a courageous claim which met the roar of 
the beasts in the amphitheatre with a song. 

What relationship to this has the Pacifism 
of to-day—a thing of nerves and appetites, 
that has lost the power of hating the devil, 
and that is less shocked by a most horrible 
and inhuman crime than by the punishment of 
the criminal? 

The mildness of a pervert and degenerate 
Christianity is an obstacle to the life of 
Christian faith and obedience. A strong people 
cannot glorify God till it has repented of it 
and cast it out. Then it may offer its strength 
with a gladness that shall be the light of 
God’s countenance—a gladness that shall also 
be His Peace. 


* * | * * * 


Meanwhile one has but to open any standard 
collection of Church hymns to see what is the 
matter with us. How few and shy are the 
‘notes of gladness! How mechanical, for the 
most part, the tone of praise! How frequent 
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and depressing the expression of complaint and 
languor ! 

If it be true that a nation’s poetry is the 
truest revelation of the way its soul is tending, 
what conclusion must we draw from a com- 
parison between the renascence of inspiration 
which gives England a new poet every week 
and the dead hymnology which occupies so 
many pages in our hymn-books? 

A revival of the national spirit is giving 
us a new literature. Ere long it will begin to 
give us new music, new painting, new archi- 
tecture, and probably a new social structure. 

When religion also revives, a renewed sense 
of courage, joy, prospect, and communion will 
create a new hymnology, and we shall cut out 
of our books the strange songs that were made 
—not begotten—in an alien time. 
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Human nature—especially at great times—abhors 
mildness ; for mildness creates nothing. 

A mission to the English people . . . can be no mild 
thing. 

England is nearer to doing the will of God to-day 
than she has ever been. 

The Redemption expresses a perception of value. 

A true Christian prayer is tested by what it gives to 
God. 

Grace is a response of strength to strength. 

Prayer is the highest exercise of human personality 
and of man’s fellowship with God. 

We are not under the law like the stars. We never 
pass to completeness without grace. 

It is the will of God that we obey His commands: it 
is the joy of God when we fulfil His wishes. 

The Christian religion reveals to us God’s perpetual 
demand for power. 

God does not rejoice in man, and man does not 
rejoice in God, in the realm of Law. 

Only by giving God something that He can work 
with can we become partakers of His life. 

Nothing is more sure to humble us than a thorough 
quest and dedication of strength. 

Repentance will only make joy in heaven if it lead to 
the life of faith and obedience that makes joy both 
in heaven and earth, because God’s will is being 
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A nation that is in need of being saved cannot be 
saved by a mob of options. It must be governed. 

Anything is great that you do with God. 

Righteous causes are not saved by their righteousness, 
but by the sacrifices of righteousness, 

We shall worship God very imperfectly unless we 
learn to worship Him in work. 

At times of great shaking and change, the chief 
matter is not what sort of appeal man may be 
inclined to make to God, but what sort of response 
he is making to God. 

Before we get down on our knees we have to “take 
up our bed and walk.” 

We only get away from our poor selves when we 
give God our best selves. 

God is redeeming the world at this time by human 
power. 

We must get behind the supposed English genius 
for ungovernable laxity to the real genius of our 
race. 

Life, for men and plants, is never for long an easy 
matter. For men it is more difficult than for 
plants. 

Christianity is not a soft thing, nor the universe a 
gigantic scheme for man’s entertainment. 

The belief that we have got God to do something 
for us is less potent to make us thankful than 
the feeling that He has caused us to do a great 
thing. 

There is no Land of Promise bestowed on any 
nation as a gift. 

It is man’s business to live for dominion, and to 
become strong with a strength which Nature 
does not bestow. 

Orare est laborare is a maxim that ought to do more 
for the Church than its over-quoted counterpart, 
Laborare est orare. 
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tor. We “have not” because we render not. 

102. There is no virtue in weakness. In the midst of 
our weakness it is our chief duty to use our 
strength. 

108. The Church was founded to turn the world upside 
down: she has long acted as though it were her 
office to make the world mild. 

109. A Christianity that overvalues its nerves, and 
proclaims penitence and submission as crowning 
graces, is as alien from “ St. George” as it is from 
“Merry England.” 

110. The hedonist doctrine that the way to overcome the 
temptations of appetite is to yield to them must 
not be found fault with if the pacifist be right. 

i11. The Church’s home life has been too cold, and her 
life of witness has been too mild. 

115. Christianity was intended to give the world an ethic 
of love and sacrifice. 
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